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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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TOTHING definite is reported from Ragusa, where the Euro- 
N pean Fleet still swings idly, waiting for the decision of the 
diplomatists. Dulcigno has not been transferred to the Monte- 
negrins, nor is there as yet any sign that it will be trans- 
ferred without a struggle. According to the latest accounts, 
Admiral Seymour, with the consent of the remaining 
Admirals, on Thursday morning left the Fleet to visit the 
Prince of Montenegro, at Cettinje. He arrived there at five 
o'clock in the evening, and was expected back in his ship on 
Saturday. He must then report the result of his mission, the 
object of which is kept strictly secret, to his colleagues, and the 
Fleet would hardly be at Dulcigno (140 miles from Ragusa) 
before Tuesday. ‘The Montenegrins are all ready for move- 
ment; but the Prince has not quitted the capital, and had sum- 
moued his Commander-in-Chief (Petrovich) for a consultation. 
An idea is entertained that the Fleet may transport 5,000 
Montenegrins to Dulcigno, and land them under its fire; but 
there is no evidence as yet of this decision. 





The Turkish Government replied on the 17th inst. to the 
Note of the Powers ordering the cession of Dulcigno, by a 
despatch which is full at once of evasiveness and menace. 
‘The writer declares that the Sultan is ready to cede Dulcigno, 
hut that he requires time, assurances that the Mussulmans 
shall be protected in their faith, and further arrangements 
for the protection of Podgoritza, and a withdrawal of the naval 
demonstration. Without these preliminaries, the “repose and 
tranquillity of all Ottoman subjects will be disturbed,’ and 
“that state of things would give rise to a crowd of grave and 
unfortunate events, and the cries of despair of the population 
would carry the agitation among the European and Asiatic 
populations of the Empire.” In other words, the Porte would 
let loose the Mussulmans on the Christians. These threats 
will, in the present condition of affairs, only compel Europe to 
consider whether it is safe to leave Christians in Constantinople, 
without the protection of an ironclad fleet sutficient to hold the 
city in permanent awe. A massacre of the Ambassadors, who 
would be the first objects of popular hostility, would precipitate 
the Eastern Question. 


M. de Freycinet has fallen. It was understood on Saturday 
that a compromise had been devised, but M. Constans (Minister 
of the Interior), General Farre (Minister of War), and M. 
Cazot (Minister of Justice), acting, it is believed, on M. Gam- 
hetta’s advice,insisted that the decrees against the unauthorised 
Orders should be carried out, and resigned. M. de Freycinet 
thereupon sent in his resignation on Sunday,and M. Jules Ferry 
Was appointed to succeed him. After considerable delay, caused, 
itis asserted, by the reluctance of leading politicians to take the 
Voreign Office while M. Gambetta’s influence makes the Minis- 
ters so subordinate, a new Cabinet was formed. M. Jules 
Ferry is Premier and Minister of Public Instruction ; General 
Farre retains the Portfolio of War; M. Constans is still Minis- 

“ter of the Interior; and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, a very old 





politician, trained by M. Thiers, accepts the Foreign Office. 
The event has caused much excitement everywhere, except in 
France, where Ministers come and go like shadows, substantial 
power remaining always with M. Gambetta and M. Grévy. 

There is no doubt that the change of Ministry was dictate 
by M. Gambetta, but a controversy has arisen as to his motives. 
The evidence shows that these were threefold. He was annoyed 
by the independent action of M. de Freycinet, who was ap- 
pointed to be his mouthpiece, but who fancied he could 
stand alone, and even ventured on a hardly-concealed contro- 
versy with the leader of the majority in the columns 
of the Times. He resented M. de Freycinet’s excessive 
“reserve” in foreign politics, and especially his indisposition to 
assist England in securing Greece her provinces—the secret of 
the Tory sympathy with the fallen Premier—and he was deter- 
mined to carry out the anti-clerical Decrees, which M. de 
Freycinet, with the natural dislike of a French Protestant for 
persecution, wished to moderate. M. de Freycinet, in fact, had 
made an arrangement with the Vatican, under which the 
Orders withdrew their opposition to the Republic, while the 
Decrees remained in abeyance. So far as outsiders can perceive, 
the compromise was eminently judicious, but in contests with 
the clergy, French Radicals, M. Gambetta included, hate judi- 
ciousness. They want to feel that they can command,—a dan- 
gerous indulgence. Hitting the Church is like hitting water 
with an open palm. ‘There is no resistance, but it stings. 


An unusual and very fatal accident has occurred in India. 
Lake Nynee, in Kumaon, the only lake in the Himalayas, is one 
of the beautiful spots of the warkl, and has become a favourite 
resort of invalids from the North-West Provinces. The sides 
of the valley, almost bowl-shaped, rise from the lake, which is 
not large, and is 6,000ft. above the sea-level, in terraces, 
usually 1,200 ft. above the water, and backed by receding moun- 
tains of extraordinary altitude, often from 5,000 ft. to 8,000 ft. 
higher than Mont Blane. On one of the terraces stand a hotel and 
the assembly-rooms, and other buildings, dominated by a lofty 
cliff. On the 18th inst., a small landslip swept away the outhouses 
of the hotel, with some thirty native servants, and the Deputy- 
Commissioner, with some engineers, officers, and European 
soldiers, hurried to the spotto render aid. While still at work, the 
cliff above, loosened by a tremendous fall of rain—25in. in 
forty hours—rushed down like an avalanche, sweeping away 
hotel, assembly-rooms, and all other buildings. Thirty- 
nine Europeans were killed, of whom some thirteen were 
commissioned officers and civilians ; and, we presume, a num- 
ber of natives, though this is not recorded. The accident will 
probably be fatal to Nynee Tal, as there are no ledges on the 
hill-sides not dominated by cliffs, and the disaster has 
revealed the treacherous nature of the soil. There must |! 
some geological peculiarity in the Himalayas making the 
soil unusually porous, or the perpetual flow of water from th 
snow-fields would form lakes, which, however, except at Nynee, 
scarcely exist. 


There is every probability of a new war in Sonth Afri 
The Government of the Cape have sent the Mounted Rites 
into Basutoland, and parties of them have been attacked 
twice,—one by 1,200 natives and another by 5,000.  Thev 
beat off their assailants, with the loss always reported afte: 
engagements with natives; but they lost an officer in ot 
skirmish, and since the engagement the ‘l'ambookies ha 
joined them. ‘The Cape Government, therefore, have for- 
warded six hundred Volunteers to the front. As these men cost 
in pay alone 8s. a day each, it may be considered certain that t! 
Government expect serious resistance. The head chief of ti 
Basutos has not yet declared war, but his son has, and is followed 
by most of the young men. No reason has been alleged t 
attacking the tribe, which was perfectly loyal, except the 
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fusal to surrender their arms; and writers from the Cape 
declare that the real motive of the colonists is to confiscate the 
Basutos’ land. That is probably a calumny, but it is clear that 
no local authority has the calmness to decide wisely on native 
questions. If the Mounted Rifles are once defeated, there 
will be a demand for Imperial troops. 


The conduct of the Cape Government is the more lamentable, 
because the Basutos have shown a special aptitude for civilisa- 
tion. Mr. T. W. Irvine, who knows them, even states that, 
although utterly ruined by their conflict with the Orange Free 
State in 1866, so ruined as to be without sufficient food, they 
are now the wealthiest tribe in South Africa. They have 
adopted European clothes, exchanged the hoe for the plough, 
built cottages for themselves instead of huts, and cut 
roads through their territory to Maseru, the seat of 
government. The revenue has increased to £20,433 from only 
£3,000 in 1867, and the chiefs dwell in stone or brick houses, 
with carpeted floors and papered walls. These people are now 
to be harried, and their villages destroyed, because the Cape 
Colonists think that if they retained their arms, they might, 
at some time or another, become hostile to the whites. The 
disarmament is opposed by the European magistracy and the 
French missionaries. 

Mr. Parnell made a most Parnellite speech to a land meeting 
at Ennis on Saturday. He had felt, he said, the necessity of 
modifying the policy of his party, in presence of a Liberal 
Government; butas yet, though that Government had made many 
promises, “it had given Irishmen no one single performance.” 
The Chief Secretary had asked for one year’s time, and Irishmen 
had been willing to give him that time ; but it was his own con- 
viction that it might be necessary to punish the Liberal Ad- 
ministration as they had punished the Tory. He was sure that 
the Land Commission was appointed to “whittle down” the 
demand of the Irish tenantry, to find out the very smallest 
measure of reform which would pacify Ireland, and to divert 
tenant-farmers from the work of agitating to the comparatively 
useless labour of giving evidence. The “ Report of the Commis- 
sion must be against the interests of the people of Ireland.” 
There is to be a Land Bill next Session, and “ its measure will 
be the measure of your activity and energy this winter.” 
Tenants must not pay unjust rents, or give up their firm grip of 
their homesteads, or bid for farms from which others are evicted. 
Any one who did so should be,—not shot, as the audience sug- 
gested, but strictly “sent to Coventry.” The land question would 
never be settled till landlords were as anxious to settle it as 
tenants, and it might become necessary, if justice were refused, 
to organise a national strike against the pay ment of rent until the 
question had been settled. In Prussia, the Government had 
given the land to the tenants, and paid the landlord in paper. 
‘Let the British Government produce its paper.” We have 
remarked elsewhere on the threat of a strike against reut. Itis 
a proposal to fine all Irish landlords until a Parliament which 
they do not elect does something their tenantry approve. 


The people of the district round Loughrea have explained 
their view of Mr. Parnell’s advice about sending to Coventry 
offending tenants who take land vacated by evictions with great 
clearness. A man named Hynes bid for some land belonging to 
Lord Dunsandle, from which a tenant had been evicted. Hun- 
dreds of farmers were accordingly summoned to a meeting to de- 
nounce him, and on their way passed his house. It was defended 
by one hundred police, but the farmers attacked the fences, 
walls, and gates of the land taken by Hynes, piled them all in 
the public road, and carried out his hay, which they gave away. 
The hay cost him £18. They then held the meeting of denun- 
ciation, at’which remarks were made that he ought to be shot. 
Next day, Hynes attended a meeting in Loughrea, announced 
that he had surrendered the land, declared that he sacrificed his 
£18 cheerfully, and apologised to the Land League for resist- 
ing public opinion. ‘The Land League, in his judgment, was 
the hope of Ireland. There does not appear to be any chance 
of redress for him, or any punishment possible for the wilful 
destruction of Lord Dunsandle’s property. 


M. de Molinari, a French economist, a Belgian by birth, who 
has been travelling in [reland, has published in the Débats the 
results of his inquiries into the condition of the people. He 
thinks the distress real, 200,000 of the small tenants, or a 
million of people, being, he says, so pauperised, that in bad 
seasons they are compelled to appeal to the world for charity. 





= a iia is 
He does not believe, however, that there is any quick rem d 
or any remedy whatever, except the slow extinction of the ae 
cottiers through economic causes. Home-rule he regards a : 
dream. No one in England would grant it; Ireland could a 
take it after some political cataclysm; and when she ‘a 
got it, her wretchedness would be increased. At present ih 
pays £6,781,000 in Imperial taxes, and Britain £62,898, 099, 
and is, in fact, a source of expense to her two partaens 
Her taxation would, therefore, be doubled. He has no ho . 
from the Land League, for he thinks the little tenants a 
if relieved of rent, would still drown themselves in obi; ra 
tions to other creditors. They have not the truinlaer te 
thrift which the Belgians have had, and they would eens to 
pay compensation of some kind to the State. He considers the 
Land-League project as senseless as a project to invest the old 
hand-loom weavers with the fee-simple of their looms. M. ge 
Molinari is not hopeless for Ireland, for he believes the small 
cottiers are slowly dying out; but he expects nothing from 
agrarian legislation. It must be noticed that he assumes 
throughout that the lower Irishman is a thriftless and non. 
industrious being, thus begging the great question whether that 
is his essential character or an accident of position. Outside 
Treland, he is held to be specially industrious, and often thrifty 
to meanness. 





The Times, which, as a rule, keeps theology out of its 
columns, except when it reports a Bishop’s Charge, has ad- 
mitted a letter from Dr. Parker, pastor of the City Temple, 
advocating a new confession of faith. Dr. Parker thinks “ gee. 
tarian theology the most mischievous influence of the age,”— 
which is like saying that politicians do mischief because 
they are contentious,—considers ull articles, standards, and 
creeds merely human formulas, and pants for some 
wider law of comprehension. He would reckon “ every man 
who adopts and practises the principle of self-sacrifice for the 
good of others a Christian,” and the less theology he had, the 
better. That would not be quite so wide a comprehen- 
sion as Dr. Parker seems to imagine. It would include, no 
doubt, a good many diverse opinions, self-sacrifice being the first 
ethical precept of Buddhists, Christians, some sects of Hindoos, 
all Trades-Unionists, and a majority of modern Atheists, but 
the number would not be large. The selfish are more than a 
majority. But even supposing that the number were multi- 
tudinous, what possible good does Dr. Parker think that any- 
body would get from telliag lies about them ? Buddhists, and 
Atheists, and Hindoos, and Trades-Unionists may be excellent 
people, but they are not therefore Christians; and to affirm 
that it is good to say they are, is to affirm that falsehood is 
good. Dr. Parker thinks that chickens can be levelled up to 
geese, by calling them both turkeys. 


Lord Norton is a man with convictions, and his convictions 
are all in accord with those held by the bulk of his countrymen. 
Consequently, they are most creditable to him. Still, when he 
gives the world his reasons for them, he should pay some atten- 
tion to facts. He states, through the Times, this dogma, “That two 
Chambers are necessary for the practical working of legislation, 
is the matured judgment of history, experience, and philosophy.” 
Isit? We should have said, on the contrary, that the immense 
bulk of the living and working legislation of the world had not been 
prepared by two Chambers, but by single Chambers and ruling 
individuals. English law is a great structure, but has it been 
more influential or successful for its objects than the Roman 
Law, the Mosaic Law, the Law of Munoo, the Confucian 
Maxims, the Code Napoléon, the Indian Codes, or the 
Canons? None of those systems of law, except that part of 
the Roman law which is founded on decrees accepted 
by the Comitia, passed before two Chambers. As for “ work- 
ing” laws, when a State wants a code, it is almost invariably 
obliged to tell an individual or a committee to prepare one, 
and then passes it en bloc. The House of Lords is a most 
useful political body, but if it were superseded to-morrow by @ 
Committee of great lawyers, with Sir James Stephen for Pre- 
sident and Sir H. Thring for Secretary, legislation would be 
indefinitely improved. 


We suggested last week that Edinburgh might be first to try 
the experiment of applying the Hare scheme to municipal elec: 
tions, and the citizens seem doubtful if the hint was an impef- 
tinence or a compliment. We intended neither, but only 4 
practical suggestion. Edinburgh could try the experiment 
better than most cities, because she has a population intelli- 
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nt enough to understand it, an unusual number for her size of 
oe ns of mark, and a certain distinctiveness which would induce 
oe poroughs to note the results. The influence of boroughs 
: , snion does not depend on their size, or their wealth, or 
sheir politics, but on a certain notableness which has its source 
in their history. Merthyr Tydvil or Barrow-in-Furness might 
try experiments for ever, and nobody be the wiser, while an ex- 

eriment in York would be carefully watched and recorded. 
A method of voting shown to be successful in Edinburgh 
srould impress electors everywhere, as the same method in the 
far richer, bigger, and more active city of Glasgow would not. 
Glasgow, we should be told, is a peculiar plece, and no test for 
anything. eee 

The Home Secretary has published a letter, which he 
addressed on September 16th to the magistrates of Manchester, 
on the imprisonment of children. It is a sufficiently clear 
statement of what he wishes and intends. Sir William 
Harcourt finds that about 6,800 children under sixteen 
are sent to prison every year; that many of the charges are 
“trivial,” such as throwing stones, breaking windows, obstruct- 
ing thoroughfares, threatening people, and bathing in canals; 
and that boys are constantly reconvicted for more and more 
serious offences. Imprisonment has only deprived the prison 
of its terrors. He also finds that the moderate fines inflicted 
are made very severe upon the parents by excessive costs, fre- 
quently six times the nominal amount. He is, therefore, strongly 
of opinion that a substitute must be found for imprisonment, 
and that it will be found in moderate whipping, and detention in 
strictly-managed industrial schools,—a suggestion which comes 
from Manchester. We agree heartily, with the reservation that 
the parent should pay something for the boy’s keep, if it be 
only 2s. a week; and that if costs are abolished, fines should 
be revised. They are at present so moderate, that without the 
costs they will not deter; and deliberate mischief will, in 
country districts, rise to a social nuisance. The Home Secretary 
forgets a little too much that punishment in this world is meant 
to deter, as well as reform. 


Dr. John K. Ingram, who, on Thursday week, lectured before 
the Trades Union Congress at Dublin, has certainly the courage 
of his opinions. He ventured to tell the delegates, who in all 
their resolutions have shown themselves distinctly favour- 
able to the co-operative movement, that co-operation would 
injure the working-man. It would spoil his moral nature. 
“His large sympathies and generous impulses would be sup- 
planted by comparative deadness to social interests ; the enjoy- 
ment of domestic life and the cultivation of the intellect would 
be subordinated to the pursuit of profit ; and he would be likely 
to prolong the hours of labour on the plea that he was working 
for himself.” Does Dr. Ingram find that men in his own class, 
who are partners with others, and work hard, and strive to save 
money, are bad people, or worse than those who are salaried, 
who work for fixed hours, and who save nothing? If they are 
not, why should the workmen be? He is surely drawing a 
more violent class-distinction than any one of the capitalists 
he censures would venture to assume. The moral value 
of thrift and industry is often preposterously exaggerated, 
but it is ridiculous to reckon them as vices. Independ- 
ence, after all, is one of the conditions of the higher 
existence; and a man who, being paid by the week, has 
nothing left on Friday cannot be independent. “Large sym- 
pathies ” are excellent possessions, but they should extend to the 
thousands of the industrious who are plundered by the un- 
thrifty. A ratepayer is a vertebrate. 


The latest invention is the photophone. The rare metal 
selenium has the property, when acted on by light, of offering 
More resistance to the passage of electricity than when in dark- 
ness. Mr. Graham Bell, availing himself of this property, has 
arranged an apparatus by which a ray of light falling on 
a selenium cell repeats sounds uttered at the back of the mirror 
reflecting the ray. The cell is placed “in circuit” with a 
battery and telephone, and the sounds are distinctly audible 
at 200 yards. It is believed, though not proved, that they would 
be audible at any distance to which light can be thrown ; and if 
80, most important improvements could be effected in helio- 
graphy, and messages from balloons might in war be trans- 
mitted with ease without a descent. Mr. Bell has also invented 
an instrument of extreme interest, though as yet without prac- 
tical application. “ By means of a perforated disc rotating before 
a fixed perforated screen, a beam of light was rapidly inter- 


rupted. These rapid alternations of light and darkness falling 
on the selenium produced a musical note in the telephone, the 
rotating disc itself being absolutely silent,” a phenomenon which 
suggests strange thoughts. Suppose our descendants get an 
audible message from a star. That cipher would be worth 
deciphering. 

Mr. Rawlinson, the engineer employed by Government, 
when the Army was in the Crimea, to suggest sanitary im- 
provements, in a speech before the Sanitary Congress at Exeter, 
told some extremely unpleasant truths about the drainage of 
some great Government offices which it has been his duty to 
inspect. He declares that the sewage of Somerset House 
is foul beyond description, so foul that, if ordered to take 
chambers there, he should at once resign—a statement 
which we recommend to the careful attention of the autho- 
rities responsible for King’s College and School. Government 
clerks are free agents in a sense, but schoolboys are not, and 
one has heard of “ College headache.” The War Office in Pall 
Mall, also, he described as “ fouler than any common beggars’ 
lodging-house ;” and “as was the basement, so were the rooms.” 
Belgravia was, on the whole, the worst part of London, in re- 
spect to sewage, a fact probably concealed by the long intervals 
during which the owners of Belgravian houses live in the 
country. Mr. Rawlinson made his statement under all respon- 
sibility, and with a full knowledge that he might be “ wigged” 
for indiscretion. 


The great strike in the cotton trade, which was to commence 
at Accrington, will, it is believed, be averted. The Lanca- 
shire masters have decided to go on half-time, and it will, there- 
fore, be difficult for the operatives in work to subscribe the 
£1,800 a week necessary to keep the operatives on strike. More- 
over, the men are more or less daunted by the indifference 
of the masters, who show in the most practical manner that 
demand is not brisk by voluntarily consenting to half-time. It 
is evident from all that is said that the masters must win, the 
old evil of the cotton trade, over-production, operating as a 
defence for them against demands for higher wages, and in 
such circumstances a strike would be suicidal folly. A fresh 
conference between the combatants has, it is stated, been 
arranged, which it is believed on the spot will end in the with- 
drawal of the notices. 


We have given elsewhere a sufficient estimate of the Lord 
Chief Baron, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who died on the 18th inst., but 
we wish to add here a remark on the leading peculiarity of his 
life. Such a career could only have occurred in England. An 
excellent and learned lawyer, a persuasive advocate, and the 
most industrious of mankind, Sir Fitzroy succeeded in his pro- 
fession. English custom, however, bound him as a great lawyer 
to succeed also in Parliament, and the double obligation spoiled 
his life. He had great difficulty in getting a seat, his opinions were 
so unpopular that his agents bribed for him, and his defeat on 
petition burdened his whole life with a huge debt. When, at 
last, he entered the House, he was found of little use in debate, 
and he had actually to wait till he was seventy for a seat on the 
Bench. ‘The time necessary to serve for a pension made him 
too old for his work; he could not resign without one, on 
account of the old election difficulties; and so he out-lived both 
reputation and usefulness. No man was ever more luckless, 
and the reason was his unfitness for the political work which: 
the English system fastens on every lawyer. 


Dr. Behm and Professor Wagner, German geographers of 
standing, who have devoted much attention to the statistics 
of population, have just issued a new edition of their caleula- 
tions. They arrive, after great labour, at results which we 
quote, because they modify materially the estimate popularly 
current in Great Britain :— 

Europe : aas faa one .» 315,929,000 
Asia aaa ae ves oes ay ... $38,704,000 
Africa 205,679,000 
America ... wae oes 95,495,500 
Australia and Polynesia 4,031,000 
Polar Regions 82,000 
The World ... 1,455,923,500 
The calculation for Europe, which must be substantially accu- 
rate, is much larger than the usual one; but even then the 
immense bulk of humanity, ten in fourteen of mankind, dwells 
in Asia and Africa, a fact which the philosophers will do well to 
remember. ‘lhe Londoner or Parisian is not exactly “ Man.” 





Consols anes on Friday 973 to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@——. 
THE FALL OF M. DE FREYCINET. 


O one in France seems to doubt, and we see no reason for 
doubting, that M. Gambetta has once more dismissed 
and remodelled a French Ministry. Of course, he is censured 
all through Europe for his act, and the censure may be,—we 
greatly fear is—well deserved, but the form of the censure 
is a little ridiculous. M. Gambetta is accused of “ exercising 
a dictatorship,” of “ Cesarist conduct,” and even of “ despot- 
ism,” and the French President and the Chamber are alike 
commiserated for their hard fate in being compelled to sub- 
mit to such caprices. Most of this abuse is beside the point. 
M. Gambetta is neither Cesar, nor dictator, nor even President 
of the French Republic, but only a politician who has won, on 
many points most deservedly, the confidence of the French 
Democracy. It is they who for the moment give their orders 
through him. His single claim to turn out, or appoint, or 
influence Ministries is that he is able to persuade the majority 
in the French Chamber that such action is wise, while his 
mode of action is strictly constitutional. He persuades the 
Ministers who agree with him, or follow him, to send in their 
resignations. His ascendancy, extraordinary as it is, is not 
derived from his office, or from any terror he inspires, or from 
any corruption, but solely from his services, his eloquence, and 
the confidence of his countrymen that there is in him a 
force which may one day be necessary to France. His powers 
may be overrated, or the confidence in him misplaced, but 
the influence M. Gambetta exercises is in the strictest sense 
legitimate. That he ought, upon any known theory of Con- 
stitutional Government, to assume the responsibility of the sway 
he exercises is undoubted, but he does assume it in a way, 
though he does not take the Premiership; and if the Chamber 
thinks him most useful as a veiled force, a sort of Grand 
Referendary to settle when Ministries should disappear, it is 
hard to say that the majority have no right to continue to 
support him in that position. Sir Robert Peel once nearly 
held it, and Mr. Gladstone might have taken it, and the 
existence of the Presidency in France as a legitimate object 
of ambition alters many of the constitutional conditions. 
That M. Gambetta misjudges Frenchmen when he thinks that 
he can find agents comipetent to the work who will long let him 
rule after this abnormal fashion, we acknowledge most frankly. 
He is seeking the impossible. He will never find a better 
agent than M. de Freycinet, who was his own man, who owed 
everything to him, and who was at one with him upon most 
cardinal questions of policy,—and even M. de Freycinet could 
not bear the position. Ie felt that, being Premier, he must 
have a certain individuality, and not only in the matter of the 
Decrees, but in foreign policy, and in the extraordinary con- 
troversy which he kept up with M. Gambetta through the French 
Correspondent of the 7imes he endeavoured to asserta separate 
opinion. So would any other Premier, and it is only by using 
Premiers up, and that very rapidly, that the present arrangement 
can bemade to go onatall. Still, the Chamber must be perfectly 
aware of this evil, which among other mischiefs impedes its 
own conduct of business ; and if it deliberately decides that it 
will endure the evil rather than depose M. Gambetta or compel 
him to take power prematurely, it is clearly within its right, 
and foreigners have only to wonder at the strength of a 
self-command which no other Parliament would display. 
If, in short, M. Gambetta is sustained by France in his as- 
sumption to be a power above Ministers, he cannot, so long as 
he only persuades France, be blamed for exercising his 
ascendancy. 

Whether M. Gambetta has been wise in his use on this 
occasion of the singular and exceptional power confided 
to him is a very different matter, and one which will be judged 
according to the critie’s belief in his impelling motive. It is 
said to be “ the universal belief of the Continent,” and is cer- 
tainly the belief of a great many journalists and correspondents, 
that M. de Freycinet’s policy of conciliation towards Rome 
was only the pretext for his dismissal, and that M. Gambetta 
was really irritated by a foreign policy radically at variance 
with his own views, and there are some obvious facts to be 
produced in support of this theory. M. de Freycinet was, no 
doubt, strongly inclined to reserve in foreign policy, to a 
withdrawal from all enterprises not tending to colonial exten- 
sion, and especially to a display of forbearance towards the 
Turk. He almost prevented the European Demonstration, he 
delayed assent till the moment had all but passed, and even 
when ke yielded to urgent pressure, he issued separate instruc- 





tions to the Admiral, which Turks and Tories h 
fatal to the European concord. It was well understood 

> More-. 
over, that “a change had passed over French views” with 
respect to Greece, and that Athens had little to hope frot 
the support of the Power hitherto most friendly to the an 
sion of Greek dominion. M. de Freycinet, in fact, was = 
Eastern politics in harmony with moderate English Tories 
All this cannot have been agreeable to M. Gambetta ms 
holds the old idea that France has vital interests in the Bast 
and who is pledged by every public declaration, and, it is said” 
by many private assurances, to the support of the Greek claim, 
He may have desired strongly a more decided policy in the 
French Foreign Office, and may have resented his want of a 
fluence in a department over which he is very watchful, and 
in which he has not yet obtained any remarkable success, In- 
deed, he has rather failed, until his enemies are able to sq 
that this is the direction in which his greatest personal defeci 
acertain want of breadth of sympathy, will become mest 
manifest and most injurious to France. The theory is supported 
too, by the ad interim character of the appointment made 
to the Foreign Office, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire only taking 
the  portfoli ntil M. Gambetta | , 

p o unti ambe 1as_made arrange. 
ments which will probably seat M. Challemel-Lacour 
or some one equally trusted by himself, in the Foreign 
Ministry. The evidence for this theory, however, although 
entitled to attention, is not overwhelming. The members of 
the Cabinet who have not been dismissed, and especially 
General Farre, must have assented to M. de Freycinet’s 
despatches, while he on that subject did not prove himself 
incurably obstinate. He did send the French contingent to 
Ragusa, after all, and the sentences of his speech at Mont- 
auban on foreign policy, though they indicated a divergence 
from M. Gambetta, did not amount to pledges. He might in 
that direction have conciliated his chief without any loss of 
honour, or even any wound to his amour-propre. It was on 
the Decrees of March that he stood pledged, and, we fear, it was 
his policy as regards the Decrees which produced his fall. If 
this is the case, M. Gambetta has determined on a very 
arbitrary and very dangerous course of action. The single 
excuse for the Decrees which a sound Liberal, not bewildered 
by hatred either of religion or of the Monastic Orders, could 
consider, was that the unauthorised establishments were, in fact, 
schools of sedition; that they taught hostility to the Republic, 
and that in a country where the State controls all education, it 
was made to appear powerless or inconsistent. M. de Frey- 
cinet’s compromise met this argument completely. The un- 
authorised corporations were informed that if they would 
openly and expressly withdraw all political opposition, the 
Decrees should be dropped, and some general law substituted 
applicable to all associations without distinction. The Pope, 
who is always seeking to avoid that combat @ outrance be- 
tween Church and State, which is now threatened all over 
Europe, and who recognises fully that the Church is not 
pledged to any form of government. assented to this compro- 
mise, and it seemed for the moment as if the Republic and the 
Church had discovered a modus vivendi. The religious 
Orders were not to be prohibited from teaching, if only they 
would respect the State. The Radicals, however, do not desire 
a modus vivendi, but the decease of their clerical adversary, 
and want to make the secular power visibly as well as really 
master of the religious organisations, They cried, “ Treason !” 
and M. Gambetta, whether he does or does not go their length, 
endorsed their cry, and demanded that actual persecution— 
the closing of the unauthorised establishments by force, under 
statutes as obsolete as that which in England would, if revived, 
endanger Stonyhurst—should be commenced at once. It is to be 
commenced, and the Government of France is to be hurried for- 
ward into the same morass in which the Government of Ger- 
many has entangled itself, with this aggravation, that the 
Government of France is based as that of Germany is not, on 
the principle of liberty. The State is to strike down the 
Orders, after they have submitted on the only point which 
concerns the State. If this is a true account of the facts—ant 
in the main it must be true—M. Gambetta has overturned a 
Government, rather than consent to abstain from open war 
with the Catholic Church ; and that, on any explanation of his 
conduct, must be folly, or worse. If, as many believe, he is 
simply yielding to the rages, and cares little himself about 
the Orders or their conduct, he is giving the rein to his 
followers in the one direction in which they are certain to go 
too far and to become fanatics whom he himself, like Robes- 
pierre under the same circumstances. will be powerless to con- 
trol; and to set up the worst of all possible kinds of tyranny, 
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irected against consciences as well as conduct. Or 
if, as is possible, he secretly holds Clericalism in a hatred 
which overmasters his judgment, as it does that of so 
many other French Radicals, he is turning against the 
Republic, to which he is devoted, the only other living 
corporate force in France. The one necessity for the Re- 
ublic is that it should let the Church alone, should shew 
Frat its own supremacy is consistent with every form of 
religious liverty, including the liberty of those who, if in 
wer, would grant none,—and this necessity he refuses to 
acknowledge. Rather than be perfectly tolerant, he will turn 
out Government after Government, and use up statesmen until 
he must either himself accept power prematurely, or allow the 
State to fall into the hands of men like M. Clemenceau, who, 
as he himself feels, will cause by their violence a furious re- 
action. That is not statesmanship ; it is mere fanaticism, not 
a bit better or wiser because the fanatics are prepared to per- 
secute believers instead of infidels. Diocletian may not have 
been worse than Torquemada, but how was he better? His 
only separate argument was that if he did not put down Chris- 
tianity, Christianity would sap the political organisation of 
which he approved ; and that is M. Gambetta’s argument, too. 


a tyranny d 





THE EUROPEAN DEMONSTRATION. 


HE European Demonstration still hangs fire. The Admirals 
consult, and send messages to Riza Pasha, and open 
communications with Cettinje, and now Admiral Seymour has 
gone himself to see Prince Nikita; but nothing is done, and 
no reason is assigned for the delay. All that is known is that 
the Porte has not yielded, but has issued a sullen Note, 
refusing to cede Dulcigno unless the Naval Demonstration is 
withdrawn, that the Albanians remain encamped round Dul- 
cigno, and that the Turkish troops neither attack them nor 
occupy the port in force. There appears to be weakness 
somewhere; yet it is impossible to say there is any, 
for the true motives of delay are not known, and the 
presumption is that the Admirals on the spot and the 
diplomatists behind them know their own business, and 
see causes for hope which the general public of Europe can- 
not perceive. Under those circumstances, the only course is 
to await events with a certain confidence. It is impossible 
that Europe can retire defeated—if only because if she did, 
the British active armament, her Fleet, would be finally dis- 
credited as an effective weapon—and though there is no 
certainty that the Fleet will move even next week, the world 
must be content to be patient. 

The friends of Turkey are making the best use they can 
of the lull to influence opinion. They have not yet thrown 
off the mask, and declared themselves friends of the Turks 
because they kill Christians, or friends whether they kill 
Christians or not, but, as usual, have taken up a race to 
maunder over as injured by the European decision. They 
always do that. In the Crimean war, no people were declared 
to be quite so admirable as the Circassians. In the last 
war, we heard for ever of the “noble Lazes,’’ whose inde- 
pendence would be lost if Batoum passed from Turkey to 
a civilised Power. Now, the Albanians ae the pets of 
this party. They are much more worthy clients than 
either Circassians or Lazes, for while they have splendid 
courage and a furious spirit of independence, they earn 
their own living, and have shown, the Christian clans 
more especially, some desire to advance towards European 
modes of life. They are not much behind the Highland clans 
before Culloden, and we can quite understand a certain ad- 
miration for them; but to say that to coerce them is wicked, 
is to say that it was wicked to defeat the Highlanders in 
1745, or to take away the hereditary jurisdiction of the 
Chiefs. The Albanians are brave clansmen who, even on 
their advocates’ showing, are resisting the will of Europe 
and the agreements of their own Sovereign, at a moment 
when it is important to the whole East that they should not 
resist, The Montenegrin affair is only an affair of outposts. 
The mountaineers must have their lands, first, because they 
have deserved them by centuries of resistance to the caste 
which scourges Eastern Europe; secondly, because without some 
land to cultivate they must remain a menace to peace ; and 
lastly, because the land was formally ceded to them; but they 
are not in themselves an important people. They have only 
become important because it is well understood that the 
Southern Albanians, who stand in the relation to Greece in 
which the Northern Albanians stand to Montenegro, are 
anxiously watching the progress of affairs. They are far from 
unwilling to accept Greece», to learn her civilisation, and to 





make her armies strong ; but they are also far from unwilling, 
if they see a good chance, to dominate Epirus for themselves. If 
their Northern kinsfolk yield, they will yield also, and become as 
valuable to Greece as the Highlanders are to Britain; but if 
their cousins succeed in their resistance, they will, at all events, 
try the chances of war. It is, therefore, the Greek ques- 
tion, and not the Montenegrin question, which is at issue; 
and behind the Greek question lies not only a great war, but 
the whole future of European Turkey. If Greece cannot 
obtain her provinces by diplomacy, the anarchy in Turkey 
cannot be amended by diplomacy, and within two years the 
two great Slavic Powers will be forced to move their armies 
southward, and either in combination or in collision settle the 
future of the peninsula by force. It is impossible in such a 
position to allow weight to the voices of a few thousands of 
Illyrian highlanders, even if their just claims were in any 
way menaced; but they are not. They are at liberty, if 
they like, to be good Turks, and then they must obey 
their Sultan’s orders; or to be independent, and then 
Europe will deal with them as best it can directly. All 
that is refused them is liberty to be Turks and independent 
Albanians at one and the same time. As for the method 
of bringing before them a sense of the inevitableness of the 
situation, the use of force is to be deplored, but what other 
way is so much as suggested? It is the way they understand, 
the way they have practised for hundreds of years, the way 
they deem least discreditable to their honour. Their first idea 
is that it is degrading to have anything settled without fight- 
ing, but that anybody once defeated may honourably yield to 
Destiny and superior force. One would think, to read some 
arguments, that the Albanians were a peaceful race of traders, 
very much hurt because the tribunals would not listen to all 
their lawyers had to say in defence of their right to trade, 
but that is not their own conception of themselves, or of their 
position in the world. They are fighting-men, and accept the 
decision of the sword, not only because they cannot help them- 
selves, but kecause that decision proves their adversaries right. 


THE WAR IN BASUTOLAND. 


rFVHE news that a detachment of the Cape Mounted Rifles 

has been attacked by 1,200 Basutos, and though suc- 
cessful in repulsing the enemy, has lost an officer and two men, 
reminds us unpleasantly that we are not at the end of our 
South-African troubles. It is difficult to speak or write with 
patience of the policy which, without provocation, excuse, or 
purpose, has apparently landed us in another native war. For 
twelve years the Basutos have been loyal subjects of the 
British Crown. By the patient and self-denying labours of 
the French Missionaries, who have long been settled among 
them, they have been taught at any rate the elements 
of Christianity and civilisation. Fortunately, perhaps, for 
themselves. their remote situation and their inoffen- 
sive habits have preserved them till lately from the direct 
interference of the Cape Town Government. They have 
never forgotten the debt which they owe to the British 
nation for saving their national existence, when it was 
threatened with extinction by their Dutch neighbours on the 
north, and throughout the Kaffir wars of the last three 
years they have, as a people, remained faithful to their 
allegiance. This was the nation whom Sir Bartle Frere 
and Mr. Sprigg, with that genius for exasperation which 
marks their whole native policy, resolved to deprive of 
the weapons which they had bought for years under the eyes 
and with the sanction of the Cape authorities, and which it 
was admitted that until their disarmament was proposed they 
had never used except against the enemies of the Queen. What 
should a people in whose country there is no game want with 
guns? asked Sir Bartle Frere. When the Missionaries replied 
that the guns were mainly valued as ornaments and marks of 
distinction, the Governor rejoined that they were dangerous 
toys, and ministered to the “inordinate vanity and sense of 
self-importance ” which characterise the native races of South 
Africa. In vain Letsie, the great Basuto chief, petitioned the 
Queen to remember the promises made to his tribe by her former 
Commissioners, and to spare them an undeserved humiliation. 
Equally in vain did Sir Garnet Wolseley remonstrate against the 
folly of singling out the loyal Basutos for disarmament, whilst 
‘hundreds of thousands stand of arms are still left in the hands 
of neighbouring tribes,” and point out, with a prescience which 
subsequent events have fully proved, that to do so was to 
“incur a most serious risk for an incommensurate object.” 
Sir Bartle Frere was a match for them all. In two voluminous 
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and eloquent despatches, masterpieces of skilful dialectic and 
teeming with historical illustrations, he crushed his critics 
and paralysed the resistance of the Colonial Office. When Lord 
Kimberley succeeded Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the proclamation 
ordering the disarmament of the Basutos had already been 
issued at the Cape, and the new Colonial Secretary was obliged 
to be content with repeating his predecessor’s warning that 
the Cape Ministry must be primarily responsible for the con- 
sequences, and must not expect in any case the assistance of 
Imperial troops. But as if this were not a sufficient trial for 
the loyalty of the Basutos, Sir Bartle Frere and his advisers 
chose the opportunity for putting forward another measure 
which is quite of a piece with the rest of their disturbing and 
irritating policy. Morosi was a small Basuto chief, whose son, 
Doda, had been convicted of horse-stealing and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. The father forcibly released him, 
refused to give him up, entrenched himself in his strong- 
hold, and for six months resisted the attacks of the Cape 
troops, who were aided by 2,000 loyal Basutos. At last his 
mountain was stormed, and Morosi himself, with many of his 
followers, was slain. The question then arose,—What was to 
be done with his little strip of territory, known as the Quthing 
District of Basutoland? The Basutos, through their principal 
chief, Letsie, claimed the district for themselves. They relied 
on an alleged promise of Sir P. Wodehouse, made at the time 
when they first became subjects of the British Crown, that 
“ Basutoland should be for the Basutos.” They asserted, more- 
over, that their country was barely sufficient for their numbers, 
and they referred to their services in the war with Morosi as 
a proof of their unshaken loyalty. Their case was strongly 
supported by Colonel Griffith, the Governor’s agent in Basuto- 
land. Sir Bartle Frere dealt with the matter in his characteristic 
way. He could not find any written record, he said, of Sir P. 
Wodehouse’s promise, and believed it to be a fiction. The 
district could be made to support “a large agricultural popu- 
lation.” In acting against Morosi, the Basutos might have been 
more energetic. and in any case did no more than their duty. 
He therefore approved of the proposal of his Ministers, ‘ to 
divide the district into suitable lots for individual occupation and 
to put them up for sale by auction ;” in other words, to intro- 
duce into Basutoland a number of white settlers, with the usual 
consequences of disputed boundaries, encroachments, native 
wars, and general demoralisation. Lord Kimberley, in a 
statesmanlike despatch, exposed this foolish scheme to a grave 
but scathing criticism, refused to give his assent to it, and 
directed Sir Bartle Frere to urge its reconsideration on his 
Ministers. Whether the Cape Government will persist in it is, 
we believe, still a matter of doubt, but it is too late to repair 
the mischief which has been already done. The attempted 
seizure of their arms, and the proposed confiscation of a part 
of their territory, have driven the Basutos into rebellion, and 
we now learn that hostilities have commenced. 

The whole story illustrates, in a very striking way, the diffi- 
culty of governing a dependency like the Cape with our existing 
machinery. Wisely or unwisely, we have granted the colonists 
responsible government, and it is impossible, even if it were 
expedient, to take back what we have given. But the conse- 
quences of the present system are so intolerable, that there 
seems to be no middle course between cutting off our connection 
with the colony altogether, and vesting in the Home Govern- 
ment, or in the Governor as its mouthpiece, an effective and 
exclusive control over all matters of native policy. Ex- 
perience has shown over and over again, and not in South 
Africa alone, that it is never safe to entrust the interests of 
inferior races to a body of European immigrants. At the 
Cape, the whole apparatus of government and legislation is 
directed by the delegates of a relatively small minority of 
white residents. Basutoland, which is under the Cape Parlia- 
ment, is entirely unrepresented in it. The Peace Preservation 
Act, under which the Basutos have been proclaimed, was 
avowed by Mr. Sprigg to be a measure for taking away arms 
from the Blacks throughout the colony, in whose hands, of 
course, they would be worthless and dangerous; and leaving them 
with the Whites, in whose hands, equally of course, they would 
he useful and safe. The Government measure for repopulating 
the Quthing District shows the same inability to hold the 
balance fairly, when the claims of the two races come into 
conflict. It may be said that if the colonists persist in a 
policy of injustice, we can, at any rate, withhold from them 
mihtary aid, as Lord Kimberley has threatened to do in the 
present casc. But in the last resort, the threat is a futile one, 
a3 the colonists know very well. If the Basutos are really 
united, the Cape, as Sir Garnet Wolseley showed last March, 








“possesses no military force capable of dealin 
with them.” ‘The snagalibianh chief, Morosi ectaaly 
a handful of followers, was able, from one of ods _ 
mountain positions in which the country abounds, to def 
the local military force of the Cape Colony for about : 
months.” A defeat of the colonists would, in all probabilite 
lead to a general native rising throughout South Africa 
. aS Ca, 
Already we hear that the Basutos have been joined by a sectj 
of the Tambookies, who will doubtless be followed by ae 
disaffected tribes. The Imperial Government cannot alive 
subjects of the Queen to be plundered and massacred vith 
impunity, or a dependency of the British Crown to becom 
the scene of a conflict which would combine the laces 
of a civil war and a war of races. On the other hang 
if the matter had to be submitted to the Imperial Parla, 
ment, who can doubt that, without distinction of part 
a majority of at least ten to one would hold that the 
Basutos are in the right, and the Colonists wholly and 
hopelessly in the wrong? The Zulu war itself was a ty. 
umph of justice and good policy, by the side of this wanton 
and reckless adventure. In short, we may be compelled, a 
the price of losing a British colony if we hold back, to support 
by force of arms an unprovoked attack upon a tribe of inno 
cent and loyal fellow-subjects, which the moral sense of the 
whole civilised world would condemn. <A more humiliating 
dilemma was never presented to a great people. It is im 
sible for us to submit much longer to a system of colonial 
government, which without our previous knowledge or pos- 
sible control, is constantly forcing us to make our choice 
between acquiescence in irreparable disaster and active partic. 
pation in revolting injustice. The conditions of society, and 
the distribution of population in Cape Colony, are 
peculiar, that we should be well justified in insisting 
that the Governor must have an absolute veto over all 
measures of native policy, whether administrative or legis. 
lative, and that in the exercise of that veto he should follow 
the advice, not of his responsible Ministers, but of the Home 
Government. Of course we assume that the days of “ prancing 
Proconsuls” are over, and that henceforth our Colonial 
Governors will condescend to obey instructions from home, 
There would, no doubt, be great difficulties in successfully 
working such a hybrid coastitution. That it would be incon. 
sistent with responsible government, in the ordinary sense of 
the phrase, every one will admit. But responsible govern. 
ment must be modified to suit the conditions under which it 
exists, and when, as at the Cape, the Government and com- 
munity are able, in the last resort, to cast the responsibility of 
carrying out their native policy upon our shoulders, it is but 
fair that we should have the final yoice in determining what shall 
be the ends for which we may be called upon to fight and to 
pay. The Confederation project has for the time fallen into 
the background. If it ever reaches the stage of active nego- 
tiation again, this vitally important question may be settled on 
a satisfactory basis. In the meantime, we trust that the 
Government will take prompt steps to revise the constitutional 
relations of the Mother-country and the Cape. 


SSS ee 





THE LORD CHIEF BARON. 


HE exceptional longevity of eminent lawyers is such a well- 
established fact, that the death of the Lord Chief Baron 

at eighty-three may almost be said to have taken the world by 
surprise. A man cannot rise to the Bench in England unless 
he has obtained distinction at the Bar, and there is no career in 
which the survival of the physically fittest is better ensured 
by the conditions under which the struggle for success is car- 
ried on. Yet, even in a profession which produced Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord St. Leonard’s, Sir Fitzroy Kelly stands out as 
a conspicuous instance of the persistence of bodily and mental 
vigour, long after the faculties have usually begun to show 
signs of enfeeblement and decay. For, unlike those eminent 
men, he had never enjoyed a period of repose from the active 
duties of professional life. For sixty years his only respite from 
forensic struggles and judicial labours had been the annual long 
vacation. He was in busy practice asa special pleader when the 
present Master of the Rolls was born. He had acted as Scarlett’s 
junior, had been opposed to Brougham, and had argued ap- 
peals from Sessions before Lord Tenterden. He had been 
engaged in the course of his long career as an advocate in the 
defence of the Newport Chartists, in the great controversy 
between Mr. Gorham and the Bishop of Exeter, and in the 
unsuccessful prosecution of a supposed party to Orsini’s con- 
spiracy. After*more than forty years of forensic life, he was, 
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n seventy, raised to the Bench. At the time 
bees petty had all but served the fifteen years which 
of — a Judge for his pension, and little more than a month 
0g ~ sent taking down evidence and directing juries in the 
290. towns of Norfolk and Suffolk, which witnessed the earliest 
— ns of his subtle pleading and his elaborate rhetoric. Nor 
a the many calls of an unusually varied and exacting profes- 
sional career suffice to exhaust his overflowing activity. At the 
first General Election after the Reform Bill he was a candidate 
for Ipswich, and during the next twenty years he must have 
spent a fortune in contests from which he reaped little fruit, 
for, till he at last settled down into a safe seat as the Tory 
representative of a division of Suffolk, he was more often out 
of Parliament than in it. He was not fortunate in obtaining 
the rewards the hope of which drives so many good lawyers 
to become bad politicians. Partly, no doubt, because, he failed 
to distinguish himself in the House of Commons, still more 
because he was unlucky enough to have for contemporaries on 
the same side of the House Sir Frederick Thesiger and Sir 
Hugh Cairns, he never reached the Woolsack, and was only 
offered the chief seat in the Court of Exchequer at an age 
when most successful men have already retired from the 
bustle and worry of active life. 

It is as a Judge that Sir Fitzroy Kelly was best known to 
the present: generation, who were never able, it must be 
confessed, to understand how the excessive refinement of his 
mind, and the singular prolixity of his style, could have 
won for him the position and influence which, as an ad- 
yocate, he undoubtedly obtained. Few things are more 
difficult to explain than the revolutions which take place— 
sometimes within the experience of a single generation—in the 
taste of audiences and the fashion of popular speaking. A 
speech of Erskine’s would probably fall flat, and perhaps excite 
ridicule, if delivered to a common jury of the City of London 
at the next Guildhall sittings. Fifty years hence it may be 
that their successors would listen unmoved to one who should 
address them in the persuasive accents of that most dexterous 
verdict-winner of the present day, the late Attorney-General. 
It is,at any rate, an historical fact that Sir Fitzroy Kelly was, 
in his day, a popular advocate, and that those who only knew 
him as a Judge could never quite make out why. On the 
Bench, he had one great merit which, in the eyes of the 
Bar at least, would have atoned for a multitude of short- 
comings. He preserved the tradition of judicial courtesy, 
politeness, and unfailing good-temper which has done so 
much to refine and soften the asperities of forensic life. 
In him, we lose one of the few remaining representatives of a 
type which is rapidly becoming extinct. His precise enun- 
ciation, his well-rounded sentences, his courtly and polished 
manner, his punctilious regard for decorum, gave him an 
air of old-fashioned but impressive dignity which was 
peculiarly his own. It must be admitted, however, that 
in other respects he was not a great Judge, and that his 
Court, which at one time had the greatest reputation of any in 
Westminster Hall, was while he presided in it never popular. 
He was, of course, well versed in the Law, but he had an intel- 
lectual defect which is more serious in a Judge than in an 
advocate,—an imperfect appreciation of the relative import- 
ance of facts. It is probable that the system of pleading in 
which he had been brought up, and whose highest achieve- 
ment was a good special demurrer, was mainly responsible for 
the inability which he often showed to discriminate between 
that which was essential in a case and that which was merely 
collateral. In his later years especially, his frequent inter- 
Tuptions, and his constant demands for irrelevant information, 
in the pursuit of which he was not easily baffled, exhausted 
the patience of Counsel, and often brought business to a 
standstill. The result was that much time was wasted in his 
Court, and suitors who desired expedition and despatch were 
advised to go elsewhere. 

By the death of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the office of Lord Chief 
Baron becomes vacant; and there are already rumours abroad 
as to the intentions of the Government in filling it up. We 
trust that it is not too late to raise the question of the ex- 
pediency of filling it up at all. As long as the three Superior 
Courts of Common Law existed, there was something to be 
said for maintaining the offices of their titular heads, though 
even then they were kept up mainly not because of any 
special functions which their holders had to discharge, but 
because their superior dignity and higher pay made them con- 
venient rewards for political services. Now that the three 
Courts are merged in one, it is plain that, so far as the public 
are concerned, the preservation of posts whose very titles are 





obsolete can serve no useful purpose. Every judicial duty 
which the Lord Chief Baron can be called upon under the 
new system to perform, can be fulfilled equally well, and at 
a cost of £1,000 a year less, by a Puisne Judge. The Lord 
Chief Baron is, it is true, an ex-officio member of the Court of 
Appeal ; but the late Sir Fitzroy Kelly rarely sat there, and 
the ordinary members of the Court are numerous enough 
to constitute a very strong and satisfactory tribunal. 
The possible abolition of the office on the occurrence of a 
vacancy was apparently contemplated by Lord Selborne, when he 
framed the Judicature Act of 1873. The Thirty-second section of 
that Act enables the Queen in Council, on the recommendation 
of the * Council of the Judges,” to transform it into a Puisne 
Judgeship, subject to the approval of Parliament. We do not 
know whether the Council of Judges referred to ever meets, 
nor whether it would be disposed to exercise the power of re- 
commendation which the section vests in it. But we imagine 
that there would be no difficulty in obtaining the assent of 
the House of Commons to such a salutary change. We 
lay stress on it not so much because it would abolish 
a useless office, or because it would save £1,000 a year, 
as because it would be a further step towards the complete 
unification of the Courts which the Judicature Act contem- 
plated, but has not altogether accomplished. The maintenance 
of a distinction between the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer Divisions is wholly unnecessary, and leads to 
nothing but confusion, conflict, and expense. The adminis- 
trative machinery of the three Common Law Divisions has 
lately been centralised, with the best results; and the further 
the same process of fusion is carried, the more hopeful will 
the prospect of a uniform and homogeneous system of judica- 
ture become. To get rid of Divisional Courts and inter- 
mediate proceedings. so that all questions both of law and fact 
shall be tried out by the Judge of First Instance, and go 
straight from him to a competent Court of Appeal, such as, 
thanks to Lord Selborne’s and Lord Cairns’ legislation, we 
already possess, is. we are convinced, the ideal to aim at. 
Offices and distinctions which can only be justified on the 
ground of their picturesqueness, or of their old traditions, or 
of their convenience for political and party purposes, rest at the 
best of times on slender foundations. But when, as in the 
present case, their existence is an obstacle to the completion 
of a much-needed reform, the occurrence of a vacancy should 
not be taken advantage of to create new vested interests, and 
so to delay indefinitely the possibility of further progress. 


MR. PARNELL AT ENNIS. 


\ E cannot find in Mr. Parnell’s speech at Ennis, as the 

Times does, any message of peace. He avoids, indeed, 
any threat of insurrection, for he understands both Ireland and 
England, and knows that insurrection is hopeless; and he 
recommends that as regards men who purchase land from which 
tenants have been evicted, the people should resort to ostracism, 
instead of assassination. They should “ send them to Coventry,” 
instead of “ giving them lead.’ That was to be expected, for 
Mr. Parnell is not bloodthirsty, hates England much more than 
he hates greedy Irish farmers, and is quite aware that Govern- 
ment could and would punish incitements to assassination. 
He intimates also, rather vaguely, that he anticipates some 
Land Bill next Session, which he will consider, though he 
does not expect it to satisfy him, as, in his judgment, the 
object of Government in appointing a Land Commission is to 
discover the smallest concession which will content or quiet 
the Irish people. But, nevertheless, Mr. Parnell’s speech is 
not peaceful. It is penetrated through and through with the 
idea that the worse the tenantry behave this winter, the less 
they pay, the more they harass the landlords, the more 
resolutely they interfere with their neighbours’ rights of 
hiring, the more satisfactory will the Land Bill be. ‘Depend 
upon it, the measure of the Land Bill of next Session 
will be the measure of your activity and energy this winter.” 
And the speech concludes with an unmistakable threat, 
which, though, as we believe, it would fail, is in some 
respects more formidable than one of insurrection. Mr. 
Parnell has taken a hint from earlier and stronger agitators 
than himself, and warns the landlords and the country that if 
justice is not done, the final remedy will be an organised 
strike against rent throughout the island :—“ I hope the ques- 
tion will be settled peaceably, in a friendly manner, and justly 
to all parties. If it should not be settled, we cannot continue 
to allow this millstone. to hang round the neck of our country, 
throttling its industry and preventing progress. It will be fox 
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the consideration of wiser heads than mine whether, if the 
landlords continue obdurate and refuse all just concessions, 
we shall not be obliged to tell the people of Ireland to strike 
against rent until this question has been settled ; and if the 
500,000 tenant-farmers of Ireland struck against the 10,000 
landlords, I should like to see where they would get police and 
soldiers enough to make them pay.” This must be read, 
be it remembered, by the light of Mr. Parnell’s re- 
peated advice to the tenantry to keep their grip on 
their homesteads. There would be nothing morally wrong in 
astrike for a reduction of rent or fixity of tenure, or both con- 
cessions, if those who struck surrendered the land; but they 
are, as the audience well understood, advised to refuse to pay 
rent, and yet hold on to the soil until all questions of tenure 
are settled fo their complete satisfaction. Mr. Parnell, in fact, 
recommends them to take their landlords’ money and put it in 
their own pockets, either permanently, or until the landlords 
have assented to their terms. 

We are not going to waste ink and paper in denouncing on 
moral grounds such a recommendation as this. If Mr. Parnell 
cannot see that if he means his menace to be anything but a 
phrase, he is advising either robbery, or extortion by threats, 
argument is wasted upon him; and if he can see it, would be 
worse than wasted. But it is always worth while to look a 
threat in the face, and especially a threat put forward as 
one to be used in the last resort,—a statement, as it were, of 
the method of war about to be adopted. Suppose, what it is 
easy to suppose, that the Land Bill of next Session does not 
satisfy fully the tenantry of Ireland, that their hopes are 
roused this winter by agitators until no Bill which a British 
Parliament would pass would content or even quiet them, and 
suppose them still disposed to believe in Mr. Charles Parnell, 
and to carry on the agrarian war according to his suggestions, 
what would be the actual consequence of a resort to the 
measure he suggests? Would it coerce the landlords, or drive 
the Government into measures which would, under one 
form or another, transfer the land to the peasantry, or in- 
duce them to buy the landlords out? We do not believe 
it would have any effect of the kind, or any effect at 
all, beyond deepening the mischievous British impression 
that in dealing with Irishmen they are dealing with a people 
upon whom concessions are absolutely lost ; who can see, like 
some Orientals, only fear in conciliation, and who must be 
ruled, sooner or later, as schoolboys are,—in a kindly spirit, 
but by men irresponsible to themselves, and governing from 
above, 

We are conceding, of course, to Mr. Parnell what we utterly 
disbelieve,—that the tenant-farmers of Ireland, who are most 
of them decent men, singularly free from civil crime, and 
penetrated with the belief that Christianity is true, would 
join in a project so iniquitous; and we concede to him, also, 
to save trouble, that in the face of a universal refusal to pay 
rent, no Government could levy it by force. As a matter of 
mere fact—which we mention only to exhaust the argument— 
that is probably untrue, as rent could be levied, like taxes, 
by military force, used to “ requisition ” the needful share 
of the crops. But as no such effort would be made 
by any conceivable British Government, as the British 
people would rather separate from Ireland than retain 
the Union on such terms, we may concede to Mr. Par- 
nell his necessary point. A civilised government, in a country 
where precisely half the population, 500,000 heads of families, 
are tenants, could not levy rent by civilised process in the teeth 
of auniversal strike. It could not evict half its people, or distrain 
on them, or put them in prison, or get at the rent in cash by any 
measure of direct violence. Nor could it seize the farmers’ 
savings in the Banks as security for the great debt, or step in 
any revolutionary way beyond the line which regulates the 
action of modern and civilised legislatures. But it could do 
one thing, on which neither Mr. Parnell, nor the more violent 
agitators who are trying every week to take the words out of 
his mouth, and who, as in all social agitations, will ulti- 
mately take them, seem to have an idea,—it could 
wait. Mr. Parnell and his friends have been so accus- 
tomed to regard the landlords in Ireland as the English 
garrison, as the class which represents England, as the ultimate 
Government, in fact, that they fancy Parliament will do any- 
thing rather than allow landlords to go, even for a 
period, without their rent. The Legislature would, in his 
opinion, either sanction violence, which must fail; or transfer 
the land to the tenants, giving the landlords compensation in 
land-bonds, payable out of taxes. That is clearly his inner 
notion, for he says :—‘* The feudal system of land-tenure has 
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been tried in almost every European country, and it has been 


found wanting everywhere ; but nowhere has it wrought m 

: : ; Ore 
evil, produced more suffering, crime, and destitution than j 
Ireland. It was abolished in Prussia by transferring the lands 
from the landlords to the occupying tenants; the landlords 
were given Government paper as compensation. Let th 
English Government give the landlords their paper to-mongy 
as compensation. We want no money; not a sinole wend 
of money would be necessary. Why, if they gave the Trish 
landlords, the bad section of them, the four or five millions 
year that they spend on the police and military in helping Mri 
to collect their rents, that would be a solution of it, and a ye 
cheap solution of it.” Y 

But suppose Parliament to consider such a grant unjust to 
taxpayers, to perceive that the whole institution of propert 
was threatened by a demand which, if enforced by other i 
than persuasion, would be Communism in its most naked and 
dangerous form, and after passing such measure of conciliation 
say, fixity of tenure, as it deemed just, and voting a grant in relief 
of landlords in actual penury, should stop there and wait on 
till Irishmen recovered their sense of right and wrong, what 
would become of the strike then? Does Mr. Parnell imagine 
that the tenantry would go on for ever never paying, never 
obtaining any true title to their savings, never separating 
from each other, with the rent debt rapidly accumu. 
lating, and with a feeling pervading all who were right. 
minded among them that as they could not alter the 
law, they were, after all, plundering the landlords of money 
indisputably their own? No legal transfers would be made 
during such a pause, no holdings could be sold, and it would be 
to the last degree doubtful who would obtain, in the end, the 
price of any field of corn. Imagine that state of affairs going 
on one year, two years, three years, any time during which 
such agitation could possibly last, without ending in an insur. 
rection admitted to be hopeless. Parliament would be under 
no necessity of giving way, under no appreciable pressure, under 
no menace before which it would shrink. The landlords 
would be suffering; but it is Parliament, not the land- 
lords, that Mr. Parnell now desires to coerce, and Par. 
liament would be in the position of the traditional Irish 
owner who did not see why he should give up his rents be- 
cause his agents were shot at. There is the radical blunder 
of such schemes, and of all schemes which have for their end 
the terrorising of classes that do not govern. The classes who 
do govern—that is, the British householders—are not terror- 
ised because Irish landlords are poor, and if provoked enough, 
will see other classes suffer serenely rather than give way, or 
surrender what they think absolute principles of right. It 
is very easy to rouse that temper, half-courage, half- 
sullenness in Englishmen, and already there are symptoms 
that it is being roused. But for the fear, groundless, as we 
have argued, that property was being menaced, that the limits 
of concession had been reached and passed, the Disturbance 
Bill would never have been rejected. Let the attack once 
become open and definite, as it would become, if Mr. Par- 
nell’s threats were fulfilled, and rent refused in a passive 
insurrection, and Parliament would be as doggedly obsti- 
nate as it ever was about Ireland, would hold out till the 
country was ruined, rather than sanction avowed and un- 
mistakable confiscation. Already threats of this kind, 
threats which irritate far more than threats of rebellion, 
are making the position of the Government almost un- 
endurably difficult. They are forced by their own sense of 
justice to prepare a great Land Bill, which a third of their 
followers will probably dislike; and then Parliament is 
told in anticipation that whatever it does, it must seem to 
yield to fear, for if it does not do enough, it will be openly 
defied. All the fears of English owners of property are being 
soothed away, by a taunt that their justice is only measured 
by their fears. If Mr. Parnell’s speech is a message of peace, 
a message of war would be infinitely more peaceful. 





THE VICTORY OF CHILI. 


ee contest for supremacy which has heen waged for the 
past eighteen months between the Republics of Chili 
and Peru—Bolivia having been little but the cat’s-paw of the 
latter State, as well as the probable “ compensation ” for both 
rivals—has terminated, according to all rational probabilities, 
in the decisive victory of the Chilians, and though prophesy- 
ing after the result is easy, any other issue of the struggle 
would have been in contradiction to all sound expectation an 
intelligent calculation. A higher public probity, a higher 
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ss opular culture and civilisation, more advanced 
ee a juster cause, have succeeded in the Chilian 
fn and it was as unlikely that the contrary should have 
happened, as it was unlikely that France should defeat Germany 
in the great war of 1870-71. The conflict began last year in a 
tactof unfairness on the part of the Bolivian Government. 
Since the year 1838, the borderland between Chili and Bolivia 
between the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth degrees of south 
Jatitude, comprising the valuable nitre and guano deposits of the 
desolate Atacamian region, had been claimed both by Bolivians 
and Chilians, and, after long wrangling, the dispute had been 
only lately closed by a mutual agreement, under which the 
revenues of the territory were divided between the claimants, 
and all Chilian capital invested in undertakings in the Ataca- 
man district was to be free from taxation for twenty-five 
years. On these terms, the sovereignty of the country re- 
mained with Bolivia. Pressed by public penury, the just 
reward of public maladministration, and encouraged by the 
rivate assurances of Peru, the Bolivian Government last year 
contrived to find time between two revolutions to violate 
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the agreement with Chili, to declare the natural wealth of 
Atacama State property, and to levy indiscriminate taxation upon 
all exports from the region. Chili quickly discovered that a 
secret alliance for offensive and defensive ends had bound Bolivia 
and Peru together ever since the year 1872, and there was no 
option, accordingly, before the Southern Republic but to de- 
care war without delay against the two confederates, At the 
same time, in preparation for the mortal struggle which every 
Chilian felt to be before his country, the Chilian Government 
hastened to secure its rear from an attack by the Argentine 
Republic—on which it was known the northern enemy counted 
—by ceding to that jealous neighbour all claims and titles to 
the possession of the immense solitudes of Patagonia. Grati- 
fied by the splendid, though barren, concession, the Cabinet 
of Buenos Ayres consented to watch without intervention the 
gradual progress of the Chilian forces against the failing re- 
sistance of the confederates, and the solid establishment of 
Chilian power will now probably discourage any tardy regrets 
which may be felt at Buenos Ayres at letting slip a critical 
opportunity. 

It was widely fancied at the outbreak of the war among the 
imperfectly-informed class of political seers, that the million 
square miles and five million inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia 
must outmatch the hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles and two and a half million inhabitants of solitary 
Chili, In reality, all the odds were from the outset on the 
side of the Chilians, and though the astonishing exploits of 
the ‘Huascar’ in the first months of the war contrived to 
delay, they could not change the foregone conclusion. If 
Chili was smal], her centres of population were less far apart ; 
while the intelligence of her population, the state of her pre- 
parations, and the credit of her Government were vastly 
superior, Her citizens realised the full intensity of their danger. 
In the iron courage of those born soldiers, her Araucanian sub- 
jects, she possessed military reserves of the first order. Her fleet 
was far stronger than the Peruvian, and while she thus possessed 
the power of transporting her expeditions to every vulnerable 
point of the enemy’s coast, the deserts which intervened be- 
tween her territory and the allies, the barren wastes of the 
Atacaman district itself, made it practically impossible for 
the outnumbering host of half-armed, half-trained Peruvians 
and Bolivians to effect an entrance into the country. In the 
absence of means of communication, the enormous distances 
to be traversed in every direction by the mustering levies of 
the Confederate Republics, rendered the concentration of 
“urge forces at any special points a work of the most arduous 
and tedious kind, exposing them continually to be beaten in 
detail : and, as a fact, from the moment that the dreaded 
*Huascar’ surrendered, after a heroic contest, to the immense 
Stperiority of the * Almirante Cochrane’ and ‘ Blanco Encalada,’ 
the Peruvians and Bolivians were outmanceuvred, cutmarched, 
outflanked, and outwitted, in gross and in detail, by the com- 
pact armies which descended under the protection of the 
Chilian Navy at every strategic point along the coast. 

It isto be hoped that the career of the ‘Huascar, both 
— and since her capture by her present masters, has been 
lollowed with an attentive eye by a trained observer of naval 
‘aces, Worthy to break the Franco-Spanish line at Trafa!- 
far, the daring monitor for some months defied all calculation, 
paralysed the naval power of Chili, bombarded fortified sea- 
Ports, captured troopships and storeships, and drove the panic- 
truck population of the Chilian capital into overt riot against 
“svevernment under which so many mishaps were possible. 





Within a week from her surrender, however, the tide turned, 
and from the 2nd of November last, which saw Pisagua fall 
into the power of the Chilian cavalry disembarked on the 
coast, the current of Chilian victory has advanced without a 
sensible interruption ; and the capitulation of Iquique, the rout 
of the allies at Tarapaca, the blockade and subsequent storm- 
ing of Arica and Tacna, the blockade and bombardment of 
Callao, were the rapidly successive stages which have conducted 
the Chilian armies under the walls of Lima. 

It was in vain that the Peruvians and Bolivians tried the 
favourite resource of distracted democracies in a difficulty, 
and sought a change of fortune in a change of rulers. It has 
been in vain that Seiior Pierola has assumed the dictatorship 
of a Government of national defence, and performs in the 
character of a South-American Gambetta, issuing frengied pro- 
clamations of resistance to the death and popular levies in 
mass. It is equally in vain that the remaining fleet, and the 
rude, half-armed battalions of Indians and half-breeds, have 
shown at Callao and in the trenches of Arica an unshrinking 
valour and half-savage, half-heroic desperation which as mere 
courage could not be excelled. Boys, you may think that 
war is all glory,” said the veteran General Sherman to a 
throng of cheering cadets, some months ago ; * I tell you it is 
all hell; but when it comes we must do our duty,” and the 
scene at the storming of the great fort at Arica by the Chilian 
Division Navales, when neither side took or gave quarter, was 
an awful example of the worst horrors of war. So far as can 
be ascertained, no difference of race can explain the steady 
victory of the Chilian troops. It is true that the Peruvians 
and Bolivians are, in the great majority, half-breeds of various 
kinds,—“ Cholos,” or mixed Indian and Spanish, * Mulattoes,” 
sprung from Spanish masters and negro slaves, and ** Zambos,” 
the cross of Indian and negro. But only the first families of 
Chili are of unmixed blood. An ex-oflicer of the German 
Guard Corps, writing from the scene to the Miélitdér Wochenblatt 
of Berlin, bears his testimony to the fact that the Araucanian 
infantry, as well as cavalry, constitute the flower of the 
Chilian forees, and he expatiates with a professional soldier’s 
admiration upon the iron physique and dauntless endurance 
of these tribesmen of the bygone heroes of the Pampas, 
Lautaro and Caupolican, who scattered the squadrons of the 
stoutest Spanish Conquistadors in the brave days of old. Per- 
haps we should not be wrong in tracing some of the Chilian 
success to the superior qualities which town-bred troops are so 
apt—a popular delusion to the contrary effect notwithstanding— 
to display, in comparison with peasant soldiers. Certainly 
nothing has been more conspicuous in this war than the 
splendid bearing of the Chilian battalions “ Navales,” com- 
posed of the dock labourers and quay porters of Valparaiso, 
officered by city clerks and merchants’ sons, and the regular 
*‘ regiment of Valparaiso,” consisting of the mobilised muni- 
cipal guard of that city. The excellence of the Chilian equip- 
ment has also to be taken into consideration, the infantry 
being armed with the efficient Comblain breechloader, the 
cavalry with Remington carbines, and the artillery with Krupp 
eannon. At Tacna the Chilians brought forty pieces of artil- 
lery into the field, while the allies had not half the number of 
far inferior guns. 


A HINT TO LAW REFORMERS. 


\ THY does not some Law reformer take up the question of 

the Long Vacation? The papers have been deluged 
lately with letters complaining of the expensiveness of litiga- 
tion, and suggesting such familiar remedies as simplification 
of pleading, assimilation of the forms of procedure, and reduc- 
tion in the authorised scale of costs. But has any one ever 
calculated what an addition the compulsory suspension of a 
law-suit for three successive months makes to its costliness ? 
To see the absurdity of our present judicial arrangements, one 
has only to imagine what would happen if some similar plan 
were adopted in other departments of life. Suppose the 
Stock Exchange were compulsorily closed, and all transac- 
tions in stocks and shares absolutely forbidden from August 
to November. Or, suppose it were to become an accepted 
doctrine of international law that during those months 
(as during the great festivals in Greece) all hostilities 
should be interdicted. The inconvenience and loss which 
such a state of things would cause to the nation, or to the 
community of nations, make it seem puerile even to imagine 
its existence. Yet a procedure of the application of which to 
commerce or politics we can hardly conceive, we submit to 
almost without a murmur in the scarcely less important busi- 
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ness of litigation. It is true that a certain amount of non- 
contentious legal work is done during the Long Vacation. But 
every pending action, whatever its nature, however great its 
importance and urgency to the parties, however near it 
may be to maturity, falls asleep on the 10th of August, re- 
mains in a state of suspended animation until the 24th of 
October, and is not fully revived and ready for trial until, at 
the earliest, the 2nd of November. No new action can be 
effectively begun, 7.¢., carried beyond the stage of issuing and 
serving the writ, throughout the same period. Provision is, 
no doubt, made in the Judicature Acts for the appointment 
of two Vacation Judges, whose duty it is to sit from time 
to time to dispose of “such applications as may require to be 
immediately and promptly heard.” But without making any 
reflection upon the learned persons who have filled the office 
so created, and who were, doubtless, bound in self-defence to 
protect themselves against the vehemence of the insatiable 
crowd of suitors, it may be fairly said that the words which 
we have quoted have been very strictly construed, and that 
the urgency of an application must be extreme to support its 
claim for “prompt and immediate” hearing. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the injustice to which 
this antiquated system of maintaining a “close time” in 
litigation gives rise. We have at last become alive to the 
cruelty of keeping accused, and possibly innocent, persons 
waiting in prison for their trial during the best part of a 
year. Buta civil action may, and often does, involve ques- 
tions which are quite as vital to the character and happiness 
of the parties concerned as any criminal prosecution. To a 
man who is sued for damages for fraud, every week during 
which the charge hangs over his head disproved may 
mean increasing and irretrievable loss. Even where the 
dispute is merely pecuniary, the consequences of delay 
are not unfrequently disastrous in theextreme. A debt which, 
however expeditious be the means employed, cannot be re- 
covered for six months, is often equivalent for all prac: 
tical purposes to a bad debt, and thus the artificial paralysis 
of legal proceedings during the Long Vacation may make 
all the difference between solvency and ruin. In any case, 
it is not to be expected that, with business carried on 
more rapidly than it has ever been before, the mercantile 
community in the commercial centre of the world should 
acquiesce in an enforced interruption, lasting for three months 
at a time, and periodically recurring from year to year, of every 
controversy of any magnitude which arises amongst its mem- 
bers. The result is that much of the most important litigation 
of the country never reaches the Courts at all, but is carried 
on before private tribunals, whose jurisdiction is conferred by 
the consent of the parties, and which do justice roughly, per- 
haps, but at any rate without suspense or delay. 

It would not be difficult to suggest a remedy for this state 
of things, if the Long Vacation were a less sacred and awful 
institution than it is. The Michaelmas sittings might be fixed 
to begin on October 15th, instead of November 2nd, which would 
still leave two clear months of vacation. During those two 
months it ought not to be impossible to arrange that out of 
between twenty-five and thirty Judges, six should be constantly 
in attendance, to constitute courts and try actions. In this way, 
we should get something like a continuous legal year, and 
the most crying evils of the present system would be mitigated, 
if not removed. Of course, any such scheme of reform would 
have to encounter the stubborn opposition of two small but 
very powerful interests,—the Judges and the Bar. But even 
more revolutionary changes have failed to rob the Bench of 
its attractiveness to able and ambitious men. The Bar cannot 
be permanently injured by being subjected to conditions to 
which every other profession voluntarily submits. And the 
public will not be readily convinced that Law is the only 
business which cannot be efficiently conducted without an 
annual holiday of three successive months. 


DUTY AS DEITY. 

W E ventured a fortnight since to warn the Archbishop of 

Canterbury that in denouncing Theism, which he con- 
founded with Deism, as a spreading creed, he was wasting energy 
in air. The Theism of to-day is not the Deism of the last cen- 
tury, is an imperfect rather than an evil creed, and is not 
spreading fast. Those who have abandoned the old lines in- 
cline to completer negation, and the truest spiritual danger of 
the hour is an enlightened agnosticism. ‘The words had 
seareely appeared, when we received from Messrs. Kegan Paul 





and Co. a pamphlet which, as far as it goes—and we d 
wish to exaggerate its importance—is an unexpectedly oil 
confirmation of this view. The writer, Mr. Geor p 
Whitworth, holds siti 8° Clio 
ultworth, holds some position at Bombay, he does not 

what, but he calls himself an unlearned man, and we fn 
a fancy, possibly inaccurate, that he is a Contractor : 
engineer on the railway, and builds brickwork. His ithe 
trations are taken from that occupation. Be he who L 
may, he has made an effort not usual in print, to sah 
without argument what his personal faith really is, «y 
speak,” he says, “not as an advocate, but as a witness,” and 
his speech certainly conveys to us the impression of vai 
truthfulness. He wants to say what he is saying, not to : 
suade anybody, but to relieve his own mind, which seems tohig 
tainted with insincerity, while he refrains from open Profession 
of his belief or disbelief, and to induce others to inquire what 
they actually do believe, and so be true. There is no story in his 
pamphlet, and in spite of the lucidity of the writing, little 
literary art, unless it be literary art which enables the 
author to write on such a subject with so little deference 
for opinion, yet with so little appearance of vanity and 
so little wish to offend. The total of it all is simple~ 
that all religion, in any sense whatever comprehended by theo. 
logians, should be abandoned, and superseded by the single idgy 
of Duty. Mr. Whitworth has so been forced to clear his mind ~ 

“T believe that it is every man’s duty to do what he can to make 
the world better and happier. That is the whole of my creed. J ain 
at no precision of language. Many other formulas would do as well, 
So to live that the world may be better for my having lived in it jg 
the one most familiar to my thoughts. The meaning is plain, and 
there is nothing new init. Most religions, I suppose, teach it ; but 
they teach it with a great deal more. Out of all that I was taught 
as a member of the Church of England I have not by any process of 
conscious selection chosen this out as the best thing; but it is the 
one thing which has stood the test of life and has never failed me, 
and which, I am sure, never will fail me, experienced though I am 
in the loss one after another. of different articles of belief. To mei 
seems absurd to attempt to devise a creed, or even to take, with any 
fixed resolution of keeping it, a ready-made one. What a man finds 
in the actual experience of his life to be good, that is what he mast 
believe. I can see no room for argument on this question. I can 
not myself quarrel with any man for what he believes, or dictate to 
any man what he should believe. The world, as I see it, imposes on 
me a duty, and my experience teaches me that the most powerful 
and the only permanent cause of happiness is consciousness that | 
am trying to do that duty.” 


Not 


That sounds, of course, in one sense, almost Christian; but Mr 
Whitworth has lost the belief in Christ, except as a huna 
teacher of wisdom to whom a supernatural character was attr. 
buted by his followers, in a future state, and even in a God 
though, unlike the scientific agnostics, he does not quite deny 
the possibility of either :— 

“ Do you believe in a future life ? is another question beyond my 
power to give a distinct reply to. I hope we may live after the 
death of the body, but I do not personally feel that conviction which, | 
understand, many persons do. Iam not conscious of anything in 
myself that is too good to be entirely spent in this world. The 
little that I can do seems quite a suflicient reason for the existence 
of the whole of my being. And I do not see why the greater work 
that a greater man can do is not equally sufficient for him: and so 
on to the greatest that ever lived or is to live. Even assuming that 
the clements of which our minds are made are to be used again, it 
does not follow that they will be so combined as to maintain per 
sonal identity. Analogy points rather the other way. And 
might not new combinations produce better results? ..... Do 
you believe in God? Now I wish to be perfectly frank, but itis 
beyond my power to answer this question clearly. I certainly did 
uatil within a few years believe in God, but then I had a particular 
conception of him—namely, the being known as God the Fatheria 
tha Church of England. Now, I am sure we are not warranted il 
holding that conception, and I have formed no other distinct cot 
ception of God. I cannot say I believe in God when the word cot 
veys no distinct meaning to me; I cannot say I do not believe in Hin, 
when my thoughts seem sometimes to require the use of the name 
Perhaps that impression is due only to old habit. We hear it sa 
that the existence of God is proved by the manifest design of thew 
verse. But what sort of God? Surely one of finite, not of infiit 
power. The world is very wonderful; but how can we call it a perfe 
work? There are some terrible things in it. Perhaps it will & 
perfect, but time cannot be necessary to infinite power. I hearts 


preacher once expatiate on God’s power and love as shown 10 the 5 
structure of an animal, He took the mole as an example, and@ 


plained how its every part was perfectly adapted to the peculis 
manner of its life. But what if a ploughman kills the mole? Cat 
fully provided as all its properties were, they have all failed. Thet 
the preacher spoke of the wonderful providence by which some planté 
are made to purify pestilential air. But we in India know that ot 
plants by their natural decay poison instead of purifying the air. 
what do such examples prove ?” 


Mr. Whitworth declares that this “terribly bare” creed i 
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always present to him, that it influences him alike in an act 
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a game of tennis, and that it has created in him “a 

ter love of the human race than he had when he was a 
Christian ».—“When I thought there was virtue in prayer 

d religious services, and that my first duty was to save 
= soul, my sense of the duty of rendering service 
fie sage my sense of pleasure at the thought of par- 
: 0 ‘services done to particular persons, whether friends 
” Tcawt, were certainly less than they are now.” 
The creed has certainly taught him charity, for almost alone 
among such writers he has no bitterness against the clergy, 
rather likes them, and maintains, as we understand the only 
indistinct passage 1n the pamphlet, that religion is a genuine 
thing with them, because it has become their life-work, hh ie 
not an artificial addition to their belief, as it is in the case of 
prickmakers, but part of their lives, and comes within the 


charity oF 


eneral conception of duty. And finally, becoming for a moment 
, Brgumentative, he thus sums up the “advantages” of his 


faith :— 

“This religion has again this advantage, that it allows you no rest 
or permanent happiness except with a sense of duty done. It knows 
nothing of idle ‘drawing nearer to God.’ Your duty is with man. 
What have you done to-day ? What are you going todo? What is 
the use of it ? That house you built—was it well built ? That book 
you wrote—was it done with a good purpose? Those goods you 
supplied—were they of the quality you pretended? All that talk 

you had—did you do any good by it, or get any good from it, or were 

you only showing off your wit or your knowledge? And your casual 
intercourse with acquaintances or strangers—has it been marked 
with kindness ? Has it tended to make those you have met feel that 

there is a general friendliness between man and man, as well as a 

closer friendship between particular men? And besides what you 

have failed to do of good, what about the positive harm you have 
done? You must not speak of ‘leaving with meekness your sins to 
your Saviour.’ Your sins are your own, and you cannot leave them 
toany one. The best you can do is to outweigh them with good, 
but get rid of them you cannot. There is no absolution. Think 
of that when you are disposed to do a bad deed again. If you 
do it, it will remain for ever. The balance of good, if even 
you get a balance of good, will be finally less by reason of that bad 
deed.” 

We take this pamphlet—not twenty pages in all—to be, on 
the whole, the best expression we have ever seen of the 
belief to which an average Englishman with good instincts 
and a strong value for his work in life, indeed a true fidelity to 
it, turns of himself, when he has abandoned all belief in the 
supernatural. It is secularism in its best working form, ignoring 
all but what is evident, but acknowledging—rather foolishly 
from an intellectual point of view—-an impulse indistinguishable 
from conscience, and governed by “duty” in a degree which 
most secularists would not speculatively allow. It is a fine 
form of negation, free from the rancour which underlies much 
of ordinary Atheism, and devoid of that tendency to delight in 
artificial superstition which we, at least, see in the teaching of 
the Comtists. It is a faith in consonance with many English 
tendencies, and with the English defect of imagination, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury may rely upon it that it is much 
more widely held and is indefinitely more dangerous than 
Theism, whether Theism is the cold creed he conceives it to be, 
or the domineering and relentless faith which, as we hold, it 
would speedily become. 

And yet what a dreary creed it is, this of Mr. Whitworth’s, 
and what a useless one! The man who believes it stands to 
himself visibly alone in the universe, unhelped, nay, indeed, un- 
protected, to do badly what he finds to do day by day for a 
few years, and then die like a flower, all that he has done 
to make himself nobler or greater, or more competent 
being useless, five-sixths of it totally wasted, being within 
himself and confined to himself, and the remainder being use- 
ful only to a wretched race who never do and never will do any- 
thing perfectly, who cannot even be happy as some creatures 
can, and who, when the world has done cooling, will pass 
away as forgotten as the ephemerides of a summer day. 
has unclosed itself for humanity and closed again, and there is 
Space once more. He has not even the pleasure of the highest 
intellectual interests, for it is waste and folly for him to study 
things not visible, or speculate on anything outside the material 
World around him ; while he has, nevertheless, bound himself 
by a self-derived obligation to do he cannot define what. 
His creed is that he is bound by duty to do what duty dictates. 
It is at these two points that the reasoning powers of 
men like Mr. Whitworth always appear to us to give way- 
He rejects Christ as a gradually accreted myth—for that is 
What he means, though he wisely avoids those fine words— 
aud God and futurity as baseless assumptions, and then 


Space 





makes for himself the colossal assumptions that he is to do 
his duty, and that he knows what it is. Supposing he knows 
it, why is he to do it? Mr. Whitworth says he is working 
at his business out there in Bombay, and we have no 
doubt, on the evidence of his published thoughts, that he 
works to purpose, though it is hot, and that his bricks, 
if he makes bricks, stand the rain; but what does he do 
it for? Where is the evidence on his theory that he is 
not a fool for working himself out, and doing disagreeable 
things strenuously, when he might conceivably live in 
a cool land, and do agreeable things instead? What a 
strange superstition it is that binds him,—him a mere 
animal, who must perish directly, to care whether his house or 
bridge is built well or ill, when it would be pleasanter to be 
careless about it! He says explicitly that he is not to wish to 
draw nearer to God, and not to imitate Christ, and not to con- 
tinue after he is dead; and why, then, is he not to do as he 
hikes? Itis a pure assumption that he owes friendly duty to 
his kind, and an assumption not fortified by either analogy or 
reason, most things having for their duty destruction, and 
the most rational theory of life being that the harder life is, 
and the less help anybody gives anybody else, the more cer- 
tain is the survival of the fittest. His duty to build good drains! 
Why, if there were none, a race would arise impervious to 
miasma, as is, we believe, to a strange degree the case with 
European Jews, bred for a thousand years in the filth of the 
Ghettos. Mr. Whitworth in building drains is only impeding 
a natural process, which would do its work much better and 
more completely than he can. It is a mere superstition, on 
his theory, that enthronisation of Duty as Deity, and as base- 
less as any other. It is no more an intuition than the 
sense of the supernatural is an intuition, and if it were, why 
is he to obey his intuitions? ‘There is no reason, without 
God or a future, except that he wishes to, and it must be 
remembered that the immense majority, say all Chinamen, 
will not wish. For those who do not wish, where is the im- 
pelling power, when they once recognise that this planet is cer- 
tain to cease to be a human abode? And then, as to the line of 
duty, Mr. Whitworth assumes that he knows it; but if he 
strips his mind as clear of his social teaching as he has done of 
his religious teaching, he will find himself not quite so con- 
fident. His duty, as he conceives it, is to obey the Christian 
ethics without the Christian faith, but is not that a supersti- 
tion, too? Is it not at least as probable that the first duty of 
man to man is to make him a little more competent, and, as he 
Could 
duty to man be better done than by compelling all China- 
men, by bayonet and shell, to bring up their children in 
all secular knowledge, or in killing down half of that over- 
numerous people, till there was room for the remainder to 
be intelligent and happy. Their great powers are all lost in 


must perish so quickly, to lose no time about it. 


the endless struggle to keep alive, which Nature corrects by 
Why should not man help Nature by 
slaughter, as well as by teaching? He does not hesitate to 
thin-out deer; and wherein do men, on the theory, differ from 
Everybody is reading this week of the glories of 


gigantic famines. 


deer ? 
nature in Brazil, and of the marvellous country owned by 
Brazilians of all colours, and of the way they waste it. Why 
is it not the duty of Germans to kill out the Brazilians, 
who have failed and will fail, and themselves fill up that 
magnificent division of the world? That would appreciably 
add to the happiness of humanity, and its prospects for the 
future. One of the best men we ever knew, who had lost his 
faith as Mr. Whitworth has, and held exactly his creed, always 
maintained, in no spirit of jesting, that the most neglected duty 
of the progressive races of men was the extermination of the 
non-progressive peoples, who were futilely consuming the 
limited natural resources of the world. Where was he wrong, 
if Duty is to be the sole Deity, and the future of the world the 
only futurity ? So far as we can see, if Christ was wrong, and 
we are not to draw nearer to God, the true line of duty has been 
wretchedly mistaken, and would, when discovered, enforce on 
the higher races a vast task of destruction, and not of repara- 
tion and improvement. At all events, that view, the scientific 
one, is at least as probable as the other, or social one; and 
Mr. Whitworth’s creed, which he thinks so kindly, ends 
in this,—that man, abandoning a supernatural deity, sets up 
a natural one, who by possibility may teach slaughter as his 
first work. 
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MURDER FOR MURDER’S SAKE. 
HERE is one possibility connected with the late attempt’upon 
a train at Bushey (no satisfactory motive for which has, up 
to the time of this writing, been discovered) that does not seem 
to have been considered, and that is, the possibility of there 
having been no motive for it at all. We mean, of course, no 
motive of the ordinary kind, such as revenge or profit ; but the 
chance of the crime’s having been plotted for the mere pleasure 
of destruction, just as achild might kill a caterpillar. Undoubt- 
edly, the odds are immensely against the correctness of such a 
solution; yet they are, perhaps, not so much so as they appear 
to be. For it should not be forgotten to begin with, that in pro- 
portion as there is absence of motive in crime, and especially in 
the crime of murder, there is probability of safety for the crimi- 
nal. Crimes are offences against the established order of human 
society, and they resolve themselves into three main divi- 
sions,—thievish acts, adulterous acts, and murderous acts. 
The law has provided specific penalties for each of 
these, and in so doing it has proceeded upon a fixed 
theory, namely, that the crime will be contemplated only 
for certain definite ends, and that it will be committed only 
when the desire for the realisation of those ends is great enough 
to outweigh the deterrent effect of the legal penalty. Granting 
this theory to be always correct, it follows that the mere fact of 
a crime having been committed tends in a greater or less 
degree to designate the person who has committed it. In the 
case of a robbery, for example, the immediate assumption is 
that it was carried out for the purpose of enriching the robber ; 
and acting upon this assumption, the police will set themselves 
to find out what persons likely to adopt such means for enrich- 
ing themselves can be proved to have been in the neighbour- 
hood at the time. They will not trouble themselves about the 
persons in the neighbourhood who could have had no motive 
for robbery; they will not think of arresting the Duke of 
Omnium for picking a lady’s pocket, though the Duke may have 
been talking to the lady at the moment; they will arrest the 
ill-looking, shabbily-dressed fellow whose “ movements have 
excited their suspicion.” The chances are a thousand to one 
that the result will justify them; but then there will always 
be the off-chance that his Grace may be what is called a 
kleptomaniac,—that is, that he may have stolen the hand- 
kerchief, not with the intention of getting sixpence for it at 
the pawnshop, or because he had not plenty of better hand- 
kerchiefs of his own, but solely for the pleasure of possess- 
ing something that did not belong to him. Such a motive 
is too subtle for the practical sagacity of the police; they will 
not suspect the Duke, and because they do not suspect him, 
he pursues his nefarious career rejoicing. If he stood in as 
much peril of discovery as the shabby-coated thief, he would 
probably let ladies’ pockets alone. In his case, therefore, the 
motive theory, so far from standing in his way, is his chief 
assistance and safeguard. We may go further, and say that it 
would be impossible for the Duke to establish his claim to 
being a thief, even if he were caught in the act, or gave evidence 
against himself. He would be called, not a thief, but a klepto- 
maniac,—an unfortunate gentleman with a mania for appro- 
priating other people’s property,—not a criminal, therefore, for 
mania relieves its subject of moral responsibility. In other 
words, the Duke cannot persuade us that he was in his right 
mind when he picked that pocket; we insist upon regarding 
the act as unconscious or involuntary, because we refuse to 
believe that he can voluntarily and rationally allow himself to 
steal for stealing’s sake. We refuse to believe that human 
nature is wicked enough to enjoy wickedness per se, or solely 
because it is wicked. 

As regards crimes of an adulterous character, they need not 
be considered here, because the temptation to commit them is 
of a nature widely different from other temptations, insomuch 
that no one, be his character or position what it may, can ever 
be wholly above the suspicion of being open to it. We do not 
need to search for motives here; the germ of the motive lurks 
in the heart of every human being, and no one can hope to 
escape the penalty of yielding to it on any plea analogous to 
that of kleptomania. Here, at all events, the wickedness is 
done, if not actually for its own sake, then because of the imme- 
diate selfish gratification it affords; and the results or con- 
sequences of it, instead of entering into the causes which bring 
it about, are precisely what tend most powerfully to restrain it. 
For the legal penalties inflicted upon the adulterer are trifling 
compared with the inherent penalty of discovery which the 





former involve. The most catholic of all crimes ( 
do not mean the most prevalent), adultery is the only one j 

hich the criminal seeks his justification i 
w eeks his justification in the nature of the 
temptation; and so strongly is this justification coveteg th 
from the earliest times there have been men who haye ke 
oured to put the unrestrained intercourse of the Sexes ea 
philosophical or religious basis, as an examination of the 
schemes of “ advanced” communities, from Plato’s “ Republio” 
to Joe Smith’s Mormonism, will sufficiently indicate, 

But with murder the case is—or is generally assumed to be— 
quite otherwise. If A. murders B, we are accustomed to ga, 
that it was either because A hated B, or because he wished to 
get possession of some of B’s property, or else because B stood 
in the way of the realisation of some ulterior purpose of A’s 
These three motives cover the whole ground of A’s guilt, and if 
none of them are found to apply, then we are driven to conclude 
that A must be insane. Homicidal mania is the murderous 
parallel of kleptomania, and no doubt plenty of genuine 
instances of both exist. Murder is supposed to be a thing s0 
disagreeable and objectionable in itself, that—all question of 
legal punishments aside—no one will commit a murder if he 
can attain in any other way the object to which the murder jg 
instrumental. Even the murder done in a sudden outburst of 
passionate hatred, is not to be considered as intrinsically 
pleasurable ; the murderer kills his victim because the latter jg 
his enemy, not because he enjoys killing in the abstract, 


by which we 


TInsomuch, however, as it is allowable to suppose anything, 
let us for a moment suppose the existence of a man who 
commits a murder, not from any of the vulgar motives above 
mentioned, nor in obedience to any insane impulse, but 
purely and entirely because murder suits his humour. We 
will suppose him to be a man of education and refine. 
ment, and of a curiously and boldly experimental tom 
of mind. He is a man of originality, of fastidiousness, 
and of sound nerves. He is in search of a new sensation, 
and it occurs to him that—instead of taking a trip to the Alps, 
or a voyage across the Atlantic in a ten-foot canoe, or a dose of 
hasheesh—he will commit a murder. In turning this project 
over in his mind, the first question to suggest itself is that of 
the chances of impunity, and it immediately becomes evident 
that, as regards these, he is in an unapproachably favourable 
position. The ordinary murderer, no matter how carefully he 
may conceal the palpable traces of his crime, and no matter 
how privately he may commit it, is always in danger of being 
discovered through his motives, which are unconcealable; mores 
over, the nervousness and agitation consequent upon a recogni: 
tion of this fact are apt to render his precautions incomplete or 
clumsy. Buttheunimpassioned and disinterested murderer is free 
from this kind of peril. Let him only select as his victim a per 
son who is an entire stranger to him, one with whom he has 
absolutely no relations, business, sentimental, or other, and, as 
regards the capital penalty at all events, he may discharge his 
mind of all anxiety. Civilisation would not furnish a jury 
which would hang a man fora genuinely motiveless murder; not 
because such a man would not be the wickedest of murderers, but 
because the jury would hold that the absence of motive indi- 
cated absence of rationality ; in other words, that the man must 
be mad, because it was incredible that he should be wicked 
enough to be sane. They would neither hang him, therefore, 
nor imprison him for manslaughter; but they would send him 
to an asylum, and then it would depend in large measure upol 
himself how soon he was liberated. Such, consequently, would 
be the worst prospect which our supposed murder-fancier would 
have to look forward to in case of discovery. 

But he would not be discovered. In the first place, his choice 
of a “subject” being entirely unhampered by the ordinary 
limitations (so that, instead of being obliged to make his selec: 
tion from the narrow circle of his own acquaintances, that circle 
would comprise the only individuals out of the whole humat 
race whom he must nof select), his facilities and advantages 
as regards place, time, and means would be incalculable. Inthe 
second place, none of the common-place evidences of guilt, such 
as blood-stains on the clothes, the possession of questionable 
weapons, or even proof of having been in the vicinity of the spot 
at the fatal moment, would be sufficient to convict ; for the m- 
controvertible answer would be always ready :—“ I am so-and-30} 
my habits and means are so-and-so; I never knew or saw 
the murdered man in my life; and I could have no motive, real 
or imaginary, for doing him an injury. Appearances may be 
against me, but you cannot avoid the conclusion that in this 
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case they are deceptive.” Beyond question, the man who had 
such a defence available would be either held insane or allowed 
to leave the court “ without a stain upon his character.” 
Practically, then, the only thing he would have to guard 
t would be being caught flagrante delicto, and that 
danger he could safely discount as improbable to the verge of 
impossibility. We will suppose him, therefore, to have decided 
to undertake his murder, to have fixed upon his victim, and to 
have arranged the circumstances i the way most convenient or 
agreeable to himself. Now it is time to ask the question on 
hich all the rest depends,—Is murder for murder’s sake really 
4 temptation to any sane natures? Will it afford to the 
murderer a pleasure at all commensurate with the sacrifices in- 


agains 


yolved in its commission ? 

The testimony of history seems to indicate that it might do 
so, The unregenerate or selfish impulses of human nature 
resolve themselves into one,—the delight of personal aggran- 
disement or ascendancy. Now, certainly, no ascendancy 
can be more complete and final than that of the mur- 
derer over his victim. ‘he heart must expand with a 
satanic but intensely vital pride. The Polynesian canni- 
pals devoured their slain enemies in the belief, it is said, that 
the souls of the latter were thereby made incorporate with 
their own. Civilised enlightenment relieves our murderer from 
the obligation of cannibalism, but none the léss might he please 
himself with the fancy that the spiritual as well as the physical 
part of his victim had become subject to him. ‘lo the murdered, 
the murderer stands in the relation of Fate. The former may 
have entertained what projects, been flattered by what hopes, 
been inspired by what ideas he will; the murderer steps in, and 
ot the wave of his hand all this is annihilated. What magician 
of romance could boast of mightier power than that? But 
apart from these considerations, there might be also a plea- 
sure in the mere taking of life. As an excitement, as a stimu- 
lant to the sensual side of the mind, there may be nothing com- 
parable with it. The enormous secrecy of the enjoyment would 
make it all the keener, and the sense of supreme freedom which 
the breaking of a fundamental moral law occasions might be- 
come irresistibly seductive. In short, the man who was in the 
habit of systematic and undiscoverable murder would look upon 
himself as in a manner distinct from and superior to the rest of 
mankind, and this feeling of superiority would seem to him to 
le founded on a basis more secure than that of intellectual 
eminence, and broader and deeper than that of individual char- 
acter. Who else, he might ask, is so nearly a God as I am? 
for though to God alone belongs the power of creating life, it 
helongs to me to destroy that life, or at least (admitting the 
truth of the dogma of immortality) to alter the mode and 
creumstance of its manifestation. This is the true logic of 
hell, which, from its own point of view, is more easily denounced 
tian upset. 

sut if murder for murder’s sake could be tempting, have we 
aay reason to suppose that for its own sake it is ever practised ? 
There is a good deal in the history of poisoners in favour of such 
anidea. Some one has observed that a man sellom commits his 
frst murder after the age of twenty-eight years, but that if he 
hegins to murder before that age, he is liable to go on doing so 
indefinitely. ‘This seems to show that the impulsiveness of youth 
isneeded to precipitate criminals into making a first. murderous 
essay, but that, haviag made it, they discover it to be not 


sc horrible as they had been taught to suppose. If it 
were otherwise, surely no man would be so unlikely to kill 
another as he who had already done so at some past 


time, His experience of its effects would be a deterrent 
stronger than the ignorance of one who had never tried 
1. Granting, then, that even the murderer who begins 
to murder with a motive learns to like his trade, what is 
tere to prevent his ultimately cultivating it on its own 
merits? A great many murders—far more than is generally 
‘ipposed—are committed every year, the authors of which 
we never discovered. ‘This fact, if taken in connection with 
tie facilities towards discovery which motives supply, is all 
bat inexplicable ; but as soon as we entertain the possibility of 
taelr having been committed without a motive, it becomes, com- 
ietensible enough. As for the late attempt at Bushey, 
to which we began by referring, that belongs to the class of 
wholesale murders, which probably differ from single murders 
pie the effect which they produce upon the agents of them. 
they are the outcome of a coarser type of mind, and most 
likely the authors of them seek to disguise their guilt to 





themselves by pleading the absence of any personal hostility 
to the sufferers. This, of course, would only apply where 
the slaughter had a motive; and a motive is, perhaps, 
more apt to exist in these cases than in the others. Yet 
Thomassen, the ‘Bremen fiend,” stood to win so little on 
his ventures, that he might almost be considered to have risked 
them for their own sake; and we are informed by one who used 
to know him that he was outwardly a most genial and naive 
personage, who was patronised and slapped on the shoulder 
by his friends, who was henpecked by his wife, and who 
achieved great social popularity by his hearty and artless 
manners. So far as is known, however, Thomassen had no 
partner in his massacres; and the most promising argument 
against the inference that the Bushey attempt was a mere 
philosophic experiment in slaughter, is to be found in the fact 
that it appears to have been concocted by more persons than 
one. But after all, our best safeguard against such devilish 
refinements of wickedness as we have suggested lies in the in- 
ward workings of a Divine determination towards good, which 
prevent evil from attaining its barely logical development. We 
should be curious to hear what reasons the modern Agnostic 
school could adduce to show why murder for murder’s sake 
should not be an every-day occurrence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
~—> 


PROFESSOR ADOLEF HELD. 

[From a CORRESPONDENT.) 
Spiez, Lake of Thun, September 12th. 
Tur death by drowning, on August 25th last, in the river Aar, 
just outside of Thun, of Professor Held, of Berlin (formerly of 
Bonn), has been mentioned in most European papers, though 
scarcely with the details which made the event so tragic, and 
which have kept it to this day a subject of conversation in the 
neighbourhood. But Held, the man himself, deserves in Eng- 
land some further notice. He was fond of England, had visited 
it twice or three times, had several English friends, and the 
great work of his life was to be one on an English subject. I 
had myself known him for some years, and in spite of profound 
differences of opinion on some points of politics, felt’ myself 
singularly attracted by him. I had received him at my house 
last spring, and he talked then of coming to England with his 
wife for a longer stay next year. I only learnt through the 
news of his death that I had been staying within a few miles of 
him. 

Adolf Held (I take the main details as to his life from an 
obituary notice in the National Zeitung, to which he was a con- 
tributor) was born in 1844, of an old Bavarian family, and his 
father is still Professor of “ Staatsrecht ’"—a term which our 
“ Constitutional law ” is far from fully rendering—in Wiirzburg. 
He studied law and political economy in Munich, and then 
went to Berlin, to that famous “ Statistisches Bureau,’ which, 
under the energetic and large-minded direction of Dr. Engel, has 
been the nursery of so many distinguished political economists. 
At twenty-four he was already “ extraordinary,” at twenty-eight 
“ordinary,” Professor at the University of Bonn, from whence 
he was called last year to that of Berlin. At the same time, 
he was secretary of the political “ Deutscher Verein ;” and also, 
whilst it lasted, of that remarkable association of economists 
of what may be called the younger school in Germany who 
were nicknamed by their opponents the “ Kathedersoziatisten.” 
One or two of his most interesting works belong to this period, 
that on the “German Working-men’s Press of the Present,” 
and that on “ Socialism, Social Democracy, and Social Politics.” 
His larger work on the Income-tax I must confess not to have 
been able to get through. A short and remarkably fair bio- 
graphy of Cobden, and a very able defence of Free-trade, must 
also be mentioned, the last, I believe, his latest publication ; 
besides the syllabus of his lectures, published under the title of 
* Grundriss ‘der Nationalékonomie,” which reached a second 
edition, and from which any English professor of political 
economy might derive valuable hints. 

sut his great work was to have been one on the social history 
of England, from the beginning of the reign of George III. toa 
period which at first he intended to be the Reform Act of 1882, 
but which gradually extended, and which, I believe, was not yet 
finally fixed. The first volume was nearly complete, and was to 
have been published in the course of next winter. Two years 
ago, he had spent several months in London, studying his suh- 
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ject, not only in books, but in men. Amongst others, he had 
found out, and had been deeply interested in, old William 
Lovett, the Chartist, and I believe it was chiefly owing to Held 
that the valuable autobiography of Lovett saw the light. He 
took an interest in all our social movements, and was, I believe, 
the first, if not the only foreigner who has been present at a 
High-Court meeting of the Ancient Order of Foresters, into 
which he had been initiated as an honorary member. 

Dying at thirty-six, Held’s mind had not, I am convinced, 
reached its full maturity. Perhaps the peculiarity of it was the 
combination of a deep and earnest fellow-feeling with the work- 
ing-class, of strong party views as a National Liberal, and of Old- 
Catholic principles. But in the intervals of my intercourse 
with him, I could trace changes of feeling, tending, as it seemed 
to me, to fuller and more consistent development. The 
passionate militant Bismarckianism which characterised him 
when I first knew him had latterly become modified on several 
points. He was too sensible and too right-minded to approve 
of the putting-down of the social democrats by administrative 
persecution, although sooner than go against one whom he still 
viewed as the lifelong leader of his people, he withdrew 
latterly altogether from politics. He took a step further, when 
in his last publication he combated Protectionism on scientific 
grounds. Again, he admitted to me, when I last saw him, the 
failure of the Old-Catholic movement, trusting only that from 
its ashes some new movement of religious reform might spring. 

Held was, personally, the handsomest German I have ever 
known, and there was in him something singularly winning. 
With high and honest purpose, he combined great, though not 
first-rate, abilities, and great powers of work. He was a care- 
ful student, and when he theorised did so from facts, and not 
“out of his inner consciousness.” I am convinced that his 
work on the social history of England would have been one of 
very great value, and from which many an Englishman would 
have learned much that he did not know. And now in the 
flower of his age, he has been carried away by the swift-rushing 
Aar, dragged down to death, although a splendid swimmer, 
by the convulsive grasp of a woman, his fellow-victim; whilst 
his poor wife from the shore had to see him perish before her 
eyes, and then to wait, in maddening suspense at Thun, for 
eight whole days the finding of her husband’s body. 

J. M. Luptow. 





LIFE IN TENNESSEE. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rugby, Tennessee. 


I was roused at five or thereabouts on the morning after our 
arrival here by a visit from a big dog belonging to a native, not 
quite a mastiff, but more like that than anything else, who, 
seeing my window wide open, jumped in from the verandah, 
and came to the bed to give me good-morning with tail and 
muzzle. I was glad to see him, having made friends the 
previous evening, when the decision of his dealings with the 
stray hogs who came to call on us from the neighbouring forest 
had won my heart; but as his size and attentions somewhat 
impeded my necessarily scanty ablutions, | had to motion him 
apologetically to the window when I turned out. He 
obeyed at once, jumped out, laid his muzzle on the 
sill, and solemnly, and, I thought, somewhat pityingly, 
watched my proceedings. Meantime, I heard sounds which 
announced the uprising of “the boys,” and in a few 
minutes several appeared in flannel shirts and trousers, bound 
for one of the two rivers which run close by, in gullies 200 ft. 
below us. They had heard of a pool 10 ft. deep, and found it, 
too; anda most delicious place it is, surrounded by great rocks, 
lying in a copse of rhododendrons, azaleas, and magnolias, which 
literally form the underwood of the pines and white oak along 
these gullies. The water is of a temperature which allows folk 
whose blood is not so hot as it used to be to lie for half an hour 
on its surface and play about without a sensation of chilliness. 
On this occasion, however, I preferred to let them do the ex- 
ploring, and so at 6.15 went off to breakfast. 

This is the regular hour for that meal here, dinner at twelve, 
and tea at six. There is really no difference between them, 
except that we get porridge at breakfast and a great abundance 
of vegetables at dinner. At all of them we have tea and fresh 
water for drink, plates of beef or mutton, apple sauce, rice, 
tomatoes, peach pies or puddings, and several kinds of bread. 
As the English garden furnishes unlimited water and other 
melons, and as the settlers—young English, who come in to see 
us—bring sacks of apples and peaches with them, and as, more- 





over, the most solvent of the boys invested at Cincinnati in g 
great square box full of tinned viands of all kinds, you may 
at once that in this matter we are not genuine objects cithe 
for admiration or pity. I must confess here toa slight dis. 
appointment. Having arrived at an age myself when diet hag 
become a matter of indifference, I was rather chuckling ag 
we came along over the coming short-commons up here, when 
we got fairly loose in the woods, and the excellent discipline 
it would be for the boys, especially the Londoners, to discover 
that the human animal can be kept in rude health on a few 
daily crackers and apples, or a slap-jack and tough pork, Ang 
now, behold, we are actually still living amongst the flesh-pots 
which I had fondly believed we had left in your Eastern Eoypt. 

Sypt; 
and I am bound to add, “the boys” seem as provokingly jn. 
different to them as if their beards were getting grizzled. One 
lives and learns, but I question whether these States are quite 
the place to bring home to our Anglo-Saxon race the fact that 
we are an over-fed branch of the universal brotherhood. Tanner, 
I fear, has fasted in vain. 

Breakfast was scarcely over, when there was a muster of 
cavalry. Every horse that could be spared or requisitioned was 
in demand for an exploring ride to the west, and soon every 
charger was bestrid by “a boy” in free-and-easy garments, 
and carrying a blanket for camping out. Away they went under 
the pines and oaks, a merry lot, headed by our geologist, who 
knows the forest by this time like a native, and whose shocking 
old straw blazed ahead in the morning sun like, shall we say, 
“the helmet of Navarre,” or Essex’s white hat and plumes 
before the Train Bands, as they crowned the ridge where Falk. 
land fell and his monument now stands, at the battle of New- 
bury. Charles Kingsley’s lines came into my head, as I turned 
pensively to my table in the verandah to write to you:— 

“ When all the world is young, lad, and all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, and every lass a queen,— 
Then heigh for boot and horse, lad, and round the world away, 
Young blood must have its course, lad, and every dog his day!” 
Our two lasses are, undoubtedly, queens out here. The 
thought occurs, are our swans—our visions, already so bright, 
of splendid crops, and simple life, to be raised and lived in this 
fairyland—to prove geese? LIhope not. It would be the down- 
fall of the last castle in Spain I am ever likely to build. 

On reaching our abode, I was aware of the Forester coming 
across from the English garden, of which he has charge, followed 
by a young native. He walked up to me, and announced that 
they were come across to tidy up, and black the boots. Here was 
another shock, that we should be followed by the lumber of civi- 
lisation so closely! Will boots be blacked, I wonder, in the 
New Jerusalem? I was at first inclined to protest, while 
they made a collection, and set them out on the verandah, but 
the sight of the ladies neat little high-lows made me pause. 
These, at any rate, it seemed to me, should be blacked, even in 
the Millennium. Next minute I was so tickled by a little inter- 
lude between the Forester and the native, that all Mea of re- 
monstrance vanished. The latter, contemplating the boots and 
blacking-pot and brushes—from under the shapeless piece of 
old felt, by way of hat, of the same mysterious colour as the 
ragged shirt and breeches, his only other garments—joined his 
hands behind his back, and said, in their slow way, “ Look 
‘ere, Mr. Hill, ain’t this ‘ere pay-day?” The drift was per 
fectly obvious. This citizen had no mind to turn shoe-blacks 
and felt like discharging himself summarily. Mr. Hill, who 
was already busily sweeping the verandah, put down his broom, 
and after a short colloquy, which I did not quite catch, seized 
on a boot and brush, and began shining away with an artistic 
stroke worthy of one of the Shoeblack Brigade at the Londoz- 
Bridge Station. The native looked on for a minute, and then 
slowly unclasped his hands. Presently he picked up a boot, and 
looked round it dubiously. I now took a hand myself. If 
there was one art which I learned to perfection at school 
and still pride myself on, it is shining a boot. In a minute 
or two my boot was beginning “to soar and sing,” while the 
Forester’s was already a thing of beauty. The native, with 2 
grunt, took up the spare brush, and began slowly rubbing. The 
victory was complete. He comes now and spends two hours 
every morning over his new accomplishment, evidently de 
lighted with the opportunity it gives him for loafing and watch: 
ing the habits of the strange occupants, for whom also he 
fetches many tin pails of water from the well, in a slow, vague 
manner. He has even volunteered to fix up the ladies’ room 
and fill their bath (an offer which has been declined, with 
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thanks), but I doubt whether he will ever touch the point of a 


enuine “ shine.” 
They are a curious people, these natives, as the Forester (an 


Englishman, reared in Lord Denbigh’s garden at Newnham 
Paddocks, and thirty years out here), told me, as we walked off 
4o examine the English garden, but I must keep his experiences 
and my own ob servation for separate treatment. The English 
arden is the most advanced, and, I think, the most important 
and interesting feature of this settlement. If young English- 
men of small means are to try their fortunes here, it is well 
that they should have trustworthy guidance at once as 
to what are the best crops to raise. With this view, Mr. Hill 
was placed, in the spring of this year, in charge of the 
only cleared space available. All the rest is beautiful, open 
forest-land. You can ride or drive almost anywhere under the 
trees, but there is no cultivated spot for many miles, except 
small patches here and there of carelessly-sown maize and millet, 
and a rood or two of sweet potatoes. The Forester had a hard 
struggle to do anything with the garden at all this season. He 
was only put in command in May, six weeks at least too late. 
He could only obtain the occasional use of a team, and his 
duties in the forest and in grading and superintending the 
walks interfered with the garden. Manure was out of the 
question, except a little ashes, which he painfully gathered here 
and there from the reckless log-fires which abound in the woods, 
He calls his garden a failure for the year. But as half an acre 
which was wild forest-land in May is covered with water-melons 
and cantalupes, as the tomatces hang in huge bunches, rotting 
on the vines for want of mouths enough to eat them, as the 
Lima beans are yielding at the rate of 250 bushels an acre, and 
as cabbages, sweet potatoes, beets, and squash are in equally 
prodigal abundance, the prospect, of making a good living is 
beyond all question, for all who will set to work with a will. 

In the afternoon, I inspected the hotel, nearly completed, on 
a knoll in the forest, between the English garden and this frame- 
house. It is a sightly building, with deep verandahs prettily 
latticed, from’ which one gets glimpses through the trees of 
magnificent ranges of blue, forest-covered mountains. We have 
named it the Tabard, at the suggestion of one of our American 
members, who, being in England when the old Southwark 
hostelry from which the Canterbury Pilgrims started was 
broken up, and the materials sold by auction, to make room for 
a hop store, bought some of the old banisters, which he has 
reverently kept till now. They will be put up in the hall of 
the new Tabard, and marked with a brass-plate and inscription, 
telling, I trust, to many generations of the place from which 
they came. The Tabard, when finished, as it will be in a few 
days, will lodge some 50 guests ; and, in spite of the absence of 
alcoholic drinks, has every chance, if present indications can be 
trusted, of harbouring and sending out as cheery pilgrims as 
followed the Miller and the Host, and told their world-famous 
stories 500 years ago. 

The drink question has reared its baleful head here, as it 
seems to do all over the world. The various works had gone on 
in peace till the last ten days, when two young natives toted 
over some barrels of whiskey, and broached them in a shanty, 
on asmall lot of no-man’s land in the woods, some two miles 
from hence. Since then there has been no peace for the 
manager. Virst, a labourer or two was suddenly missing from 
his work on the road; then, a mechanic became incompetent 
here and there on the hotel, or at the saw-mills ; till on Saturday 
last the crisis came, and some twenty men got drunk and gambled 
all through Sunday, getting very near a free-fight in the end, 
and on Monday half the work collapsed. Happily the feeling 
of the community is vigorously temperate, so energetic measures 
are on foot to root out the pest. A wise State law enacts that 
no liquor store shall be permitted under heavy penalties within 
four miles of an incorporated school; so we are pushing on our 
school-house, and organising a board to govern it. Meantime, 
we have evidence of unlawful sale (in quantities less than a 
pint), and of encouraging gambling, by these pests, and hope to 
make an example of them at the next sitting of the County 
Court. This incident has decided the question for us. If we 
are to have influence with the poor whites and blacks, we must 
he above suspicion ourselves. So no liquor will be procurable 
at the Tabard, and those who need it will have to import for 
themselves, 

A bridle-path leads from the hotel down to the Clear Fork, one 
of the streams at the junction of which the town site is situate. 
The descent is about 200 ft., and the stream, when you get to it, 





from 30 ft. to 50 ft. wide,—a mountain stream, with deep pools 
and big boulders. Your columns are not the place for descrip- 
tions of scenery, so I will only say that these gorges of the 
Clear Fork and White Oak are as fine as any of their size that 
I know in Scotland, and not unlike in character, with this dif- 
ference, that the chief underwood here consists of rhododendron 
(called laurel here), azalea, and a kind of magnolia I have not 
seen before, and of which I cannot get the name. I passed 
huge faggots of rhododendron, 12 ft. and 14 ft. long, lying by the 
walks which had been cleared away ruthlessly while grading 
them. They are three miles long, and cost under £100, a judi- 
cious outlay, I think, even before an acre of land has been sold. 
They have been named the Lovers’ Walks, appropriately enough, 
for no more well-adapted place could possibly be found for that 
time-honoured business, especially in spring, when the whole 
gorges under the tall pines and white oak are one blaze of 
purple, yellow, and white blossom. 

On my return to the plateau, my first day’s experiences came 
to an end in a way which no longer surprised me, after the boot- 
blacking and the Lovers’ Walks. I was hailed by one of “the 
boys,” who had been unable to obtain a mount, or had some 
business which kept him from exploring. He was in flannels, 
with racquet in hand, on his way to the lawn-tennis ground, to 
which he offered to pilot me. In a minute or two we came upon 
an open space, marked, I see on the plans, “ Cricket Ground,” 
in which rose a fine, strong paling, enclosing a square of 150 
feet, the uprights being six feet high, and close enough to keep, 
not only boys out, but tennis-balls in. Turf there was none, 
in our sense, within the enclosure, and what there must have 
once been as a substitute for turf had been carefully cleared off 
on space sufficient for one full-sized court, which was well 
marked out on the hard, sandy loam. <A better ground I have 
rarely seen, except for the young sprouts of oak, and other scrub, 
which here and there were struggling up, in a last effort to 
assert their “ancient, solitary reign.” At any rate, then and 
there, upon that court, I saw two sets played in a style which 
would have done credit to a county match (the young lady, by 
the way, who played far from the worst game of the four, 
is the champion of her own county). ‘This was the open- 
ing match, the racquets having only just arrived from 
England, though the court has been the object of tender 
solicitude for six weeks or more to the four Englishmen already 
resident here or near by. The Rugby Tennis Club consists to- 
day of seven members, five English and two native, and will pro- 
bably reach two figures within a few days on the return of the 
boys. Meantime the effect of their first practice has been that 
they have resolved on putting a challenge in the Cincinnati 
and Chatanooga papers offering to play a match—best out of 
five sets—with any club in the United States. Such are infant 
communities, in these latitudes ! 

You may have been startled by the address at the head of this 
letter. It was adopted unanimously on our return in twilight from 
the tennis-ground, and application at once made to the State 
authorities for registration of the name and establishment of 
a post-office. It was sharp practice thus to steal a march on the 
three Etonians, still far away in the forest. Had they been 
present, possibly Thames might have prevailed over Avon. 

Vacuus Viator. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
insect aeee 
AN HISTORIC ERROR. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just seen a letter in your paper of the 11th inst., 
under the heading “ Historie Error,” and signed, “ An Admirer 
of Fitz-Gerald’s, but a Lover of Historical Truth.” The writer is 
quite correct in saying that my grandfather could not, on the 
evening of June 15th, at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, have 
given the Duke of Wellington any news of the battle of Ligny, 
and he gives evidence of historic accuracy in stating that the 
battle of Ligny was fought on June 16th, 1815. In the original 
MSS. in my possession there is no mention of Ligny, the refer- 
ence is very distinctly to the drawing-in of the Prussian outposts 
on the 15th; and though the greater wisdom of 1880 may consider 
this attack, which consisted of several engagements, some of 
them twenty miles apart, of very slight moment, it was the 
commencement of hostilities. As to the addition between 
hyphens of the word “ Ligny,”’ which seems to have been made 
at the priuting-office, my father’s illness at the time of receiv- 
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ing the proof-sheets of the article your correspondent criticises 
prevented his looking over them and detecting the error. 
Your correspondent goes on to say that the Duke “was pretty 
sure not to inform Fitz-Gerald of the impression the latter's 
report had made on him.” The confidential correspondence 
during a long period of years, and the intimate friendship that 
existed between the illustrious Duke and my grandfather, 
justify my arriving at a different conclusion. 

I will only now refer to the last few lines of your correspond- 
ent’s letter, in which the writer’s words scarcely justify his 
signature of “An Admirer of Fitz-Gerald’s,” and are wholly 
inconsistent with the designation of “a lover of historic truth.” 
He says,—* Fitz-Gerald was sent off to England on the 17th.” 
On reference to the article in Muacivillan, I find that the inter- 
view between Sir Pulteney Malcolm and my grandfather took 
place on the evening of June 18th. Sir P. Malcolm had that 
morning seen the Duke of Wellington, with the army in 
position, on ground which he had already examined, deter- 
mined to give battle and confident of success, and that 
he was in military communication with Marshal Blucher. 
This most important news Sir P. Malcolm urged my 
grandfather, in the most earnest manner, to be the bearer of to 
the Cabinet, and entrusted him, moreover, with some subjects 
of a most confidential nature for Lord Castlereagh’s informa- 
tion. It was owing to this earnest request, and Sir P. Malcolm’s 
representation of tke essential service that he would be thereby 
performing, that my grandfather and Lord Ormonde, at con- 
siderable inconvenience, changed their route, and embarked for 
England on the night of the 18th. 

Since commencing this letter, I have read an article 
in the Quarterly Review of 1845, written by the first 
Lord Ellesmere, in which, after speaking of the state of com- 
plete ignorance in which the Cabinet were as to any news of 
the campaign, he goes on to say :—‘ The bearer of this stirring 
intelligence, which the nerves of Lord Castlereagh were better 
strung to receive than those of Lord Liverpool, was the Right 
Hon. Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Knight of Kerry, who, like many 
other civilians, had been attracted by the interest of the scene 
and hour to Brussels about a fortnight previous to the com- 
mencement of hostilities. As an old and valued friend of his 
illustrious countryman, he had been a constant guest at head- 
quarters.” 

My grandfather, on arriving in town, at once saw Lord Mel- 
ville, who immediately assembled the Cabinet, and on learning 
his account of the state of affairs, as furnished him by Sir P. 
Malcolm, as well as the subject of his conversation with a gal- 
lant officer in the Rifle Brigade, the late General Fitzmaurice, 
who was wounded at Quatre Bras, the Ministers expressed 
themselves immensely relieved, and I am unable to see what 
justification your correspondent has for his statement :— 
“The English Cabinet and the country had real grounds for 
confidence, but the reports which restored them were almost 
wholly imaginary.” 

I will not venture to seek further your indulgence, but if your 
correspondent will communicate with me, I shall be happy to 
let him see all the manuscripts that | possess bearing upon this 
subject.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Mavnrice Firz-Grrap, Knight of Kerry. 

Valencia Islund, September 18th. 





THE NEW IRISH UNIVERSITY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Last week you allowed me to point out how unsatisfac- 
tory the position of Irish Catholics must remain, so long as 
their colleges are unendowed. ‘To-day, I will, with your per- 
mission, show the peculiarly disadvantageous conditions under 
which the new University must enter on her career. 

Whatever the defects of the measure of 1873, this at least 
must be acknowledged, that its great author saw how arduous 
must be the struggle for existence of the new Colleges to be 
engrafted on the University of Dublin, and that he did what 
lay in man to ensure them a fair start in the race. He would 
not, it is true, give them a share in the glorious traditions of 
Trinity, but at least he incorporated them in the University of 
Swift and of Goldsmith, of Congreve, of Berkeley, and of 
Burke. Under that scheme, they would have equal rights in 
the representation of the University, and doubtless an equal 
right to use its precious library. They would have had the 
services of a highly-paid body of Professors, and that most 
valuable all University rights, the right to self-government. 








a 
Under the present measure, we have none of these things, The 
new University runs no small danger of fulfilling the disma} 
prophecy of the Premier in 1873, and “ hobbling and lagging” 
behind the powerful corporation which has 300 years of glory 
and a great annual income, a trained Professorate, and q host 
of friends, high in place and strong in their devotion, to sup- 
port her against the Examining Board which Parliament hag 
dignified with the great name of a “ University.” But if the new 
creation is to fulfil even its own modest functions with succesy 
it is absolutely necessary that it should be put in some respects 
upon an equal footing with the great body, which we are biddey 
to hope it will one day rival. We do not want buildings fo; 
residence, we do not want lecture-rooms, we do not even want a 
chapel; but we want an examination-hall of which we need not 
be ashamed when we stand in the noble quadrangle of Trinity ; 
we want laboratories, and appliances; we want salaries foy 
examiners, and prizes for successful students which may bear 
some comparison with those bestowed on her children by the 
richest University in Christendom. 

Even with all this, as I endeavoured last week to show, we 
should still be far, very far, from an equality with our Pyo. 
testant fellow-subjects; but if, through any misplaced humility 
on the part of the Senate in asking, or misplaced parsimony on 
the part of the Treasury in granting, we are vompelled to com. 
mence the struggle at a disadvantage, the whole of this great 
scheme, on which such high hopes have been built, must in- 
evitably fall to the ground. Zrunt etiam altera bella. We 
shall have the old wars over again, I fear with the old result, — 
Lam, Sir, &c., J. Wovunre FLanacay, 





AN UNUSUAL OFFER. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The gentlemen in London who take charge of the 
weather politely repeat that it will be impossible to establish 
an observatory at Rockall. They do not explain, and I cannot 
guess, why it is impossible, and without explanation I do not 
feel inclined to abandon a project on which I have set my heart. 
If the impossibility lies in getting a house placed on the rock 
in which an observer can live securely, I would respectfully 
submit the two following plans for the consideration of all who 
are interested in the subject :— 

1. A chamber about ten feet square might be cut in the rock 
and decked over. Two Aberdeen quarrymen would make such 
an apartment in a very short time, and as it would offer no 
opposition to the wind and waves, it could not be injured by 
them. A cellar could also be cut for coals and fresh water. 
2. A cylindrical house of iron could be placed on the rock, and 
held there with bolts and stays. If the funnel of a steamer cau 
be made to resist the tempest, it would surely be easy to fasten 
a house not longer than one of the joints of a funnel securely 
to a stock whose top is seventy feet above the sea. If, at the 
expiration of my engagement, no other observer could be got to 
fill the situation, the vacated house might serve as a refuge for 
castaway seamen. Martin, in his account of St. Kilda, men- 
tions that in 1698 a French ship was wrecked on Rockall, ani 
that the crew succeeded in reaching St. Kilda in an open boat. 
How many vessels may have been lost on Rockall since that 
date, none can tell. If the Admiralty could be induced to 
assist in this scheme, it might be carried out for a trifle, and a 
series of observations be taken on an islet in the ocean 300 miles 
from any other station, and in the track of British storms. 
Some object to the project, because of the hardships and danger 
to which the observer would be exposed; but these would be 
small, compared with those the Arctic or African explorer must 
encounter,—and no one calls him rash or foolish. 

It seems to me that those who represent science should do 
their utmost to encourage and promote the taking of careful 
observations, and not indulge, as is sometimes done, in mere 
conjectures as to the forces of Nature. The wind is no respecter 
of persons, as was shown in that'lay-Bridge disaster. Trusting 
you will find space for this letter, and that it will be copied by 
the American papers, and bear fruit there, if not here, Lam, Sir, &¢. 

Baukhead, Tranent, N.B., September 20th. @ J. Sans. 

(Imagine a man asking for such a destiny, and not able to 
get it.— Ep. Spectator.) 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

(TO THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In the case before me last week, alluded to in yow 
article on “The Punishment of Children” in your last issue, 
the youngsters were not discharged with a caution, as you 
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— . 
suggest. They were remanded—as should have been stated in 


the paragraph from which you quoted—for seven days to the 
workhouse, for the purpose of inquiring into their antecedents 
and surroundings. This morning, after such inquiry, I have 
sent two of them to Industrial Schools; one remains in the 
workhouse for another week under medical treatment, and he 
will then probably be disposed of in a similar manner. Magis- 
trates will, I am sure, be much obliged to the Home Secretary, 
:f he will take the subject of the treatment of these children in 
hand. The power to use the birch rod may well be extended 
to cases where at present it cannot be used, and it may be that 
the suggestion to enforce the fines against the parents, which 
has been made, is worthy of consideration. But the recent 
Summary J urisdiction Act has made it more difficult to get fines 
from parents for Reformatory and Industrial School contribu- 
tions, and if the same process must be gone through in any 
further legislation in the way of fining parents on account of 
their children, it will go far to render any such enactment 
difficult to enforce.—I am, Sir, &e., I. Stamrorp Rarrves. 
City Magistrates’ Office, Dale Street, Liverpool, September 21st. 


[To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sin,—The problem of the punishment of children demands 
serious notice at the present time. While the prison stigma 
should be avoided on the one hand, sufficiently deterrent 
punishment should be awarded on the other. In this neigh- 
pourhood, a gang of young roughs, varying from ten to four- 
teen years of age, frequently hold the streets. ‘They are a 
terror to the inhabitants. Girls are indecently assaulted ; 
children beaten, robbed, and ill-used; windows constantly 
broken, and incessant annoyance suffered by interruption in 
the parish schools, and by the shopkeepers. ‘The petty larceny 
from the vans while unlading is serious. The sugar-bags 
are ripped open, and the contents pilfered and wasted. 
The streets swarm with these children on the days when 
these carts unlade, and it seems to be a “ matter-of- 
course” holiday. The School Board has not succeeded in clear- 
ing the streets in this part of London, and the children are 
preparing to swell the criminal classes hereafter. If by chance 
one is caught, the punishment is so nominal, that it is worse 
than useless. For instance, for cutting open a boy’s nose (a 
surgical case), the mother of the offender had to pay the cost of 
the summons (2s.), and the gang were incited to fresh outrages 
by the result. It is in Roman Catholic districts that these 
gangs of disorderly children are found, and one can but con- 
clude that the indifference of the priests in enforcing attendance 
at school, and looking after these young people out of school, 
has much to do with the evil. The language and habits, even 
of the young children are appalling in foulness and blasphemy. 
Some strong action ought to be taken for the protection of 
society, to deter others from imitating the evil example, and for 
the sake of the children themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


BOOKS. 


—— 
MR. JEBB’S SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC 
ORATORS.* 


“Iv my first volume,” says Professor Jebb, in his preface, “I 
endeavoured to trace historically the development of Attic 
prose, and also to assist a special study of the orators before 
Demosthenes.” He now publishes a companion volume, illus- 
trating the first by a series of extracts from five orators, or 
speech-writers, who together cover a period of about eighty 
years (B.C, 420-338). The work, in its primary purpose, is a 
contribution to scholarship, and as such, is of the highest 
interest and value. The models which the students of Greek 
prose-writing can propose to himself for imitation are few in 
number; and these few less available for the purpose than might 
be desired. Thucydides is, of course, out of the question. 
Advanced scholars may exercise or amuse themselves in 
imitating his tortuous or broken constructions, but such tovi's 
de force do not belong to serious study. ‘ Xenophon,” as Mr. 
Jebb truly remarks, “is too little of a conscious artist to help 
us much; the literary genius of Plato is too individual.” And 
though Demosthenes supplies a great variety of models which 
it would be impossible to better, there is no little benetit to be 


* Selections from the Altic Orators: Autiphon, Andokides, Lusias, Isokrates, Isaeos. 
ead. with Notes, by R. C. Jebb, M.A.. Professur of Greek in the Univers:ty of 
eBg.w. London: Macmillan and Co, IsS8v. 





gained from the comparison of even the most perfect style with 
others that belong to another epoch of the language, are the 
outcome of different circumstances, or are marked with the 
characteristics of other temperaments or modes of thought. 
‘very attempt, too, to extend the somewhat narrow boundaries 
of English academical reading ought to be welcomed and en- 
couraged by the true friends of scholarship. Something has 
been done of late in this way, as we thankfully acknowledge. 
Mr. Jerram has given us that curious philosophical treatise the 
Cebetis Tabula—which, if the current opinion of its authorship 
be correct, may represent, at least as closely as anything else 
that we possess, the ethical teaching of Socrates—and the 
amusing extravagancies of Lucian’s Vera Historia; while Pro- 
fessor Goodwin has revived the Cyropzedia, a work which 
deserves to regain the popularity which it enjoyed some forty 
or fifty years ago asa class-book for learners. From this point 
of view, as bringing within the reach of students five writers 
hitherto known only by name to the vast majority of classical 
students, Professor Jebb’s volume is a valuable addition to 
academical literature. 

its chief interest for general readers—and such we would fain 
hope there may yet be, beyond the multitude of those who are 
preparing for examination, or helping others to prepare—will be 
found in the light which these extracts throw on the social and 
political history of an importaut period in Greek history, a 
period which may be geuerally described as that of the de- 
cadence of Athens. Foremost of the five writers from whom 
this volume has been selected, in interest, if not in literary 
value, is Andocides, from whose speeches we have here 
Professor Jebb describes him as a “ bril- 
liant amateur.” He was, in fact, what we should call a 
practical politician, and his speeches are pleadings, in 
which he contended, if not for life, at least for what made life 
precious to an Athenian citizen. He was an amateur, however, 
in the sense of not being a professional orator or speech-writer- 
And, indeed, a certain professional character, to which we can- 
not find an exact parallel in English public life, attached to the 
political leaders of the Athenian assembly. The ‘Pyropes, who 
regularly supported or attacked the measures proposed to the 
people, however keen their personal interest in the politics of 
the day, were yet professional’ speakers, and so far differet 
widely from the English statesman, whom also we may, in this 
sense, describe as an “ amateur.” 

Andocides was mixed up in the mysterious affair of the 
mutilation of the Hermae, a drunken freak, which had a strangely 
disastrous effect on the course of Athenian history. He gave 
information about the perpetrators of the outrage; and his 
speech, delivered sixteen years afterwards, when he had returned 
from exile, on the strength of a general amnesty, was an apology 
for his conduct. It is remarkably interesting throughowt. 
Here, somewhat shortened, is his account of one Dioclides, wh 9 
seems to have been the Titus Oates of the period :-— 


three extracts. 


‘** Dioclides informed the Senate that he knew the men that had 
mutilated the Hermae, and that there were three hundred of them ; 
and he related how it was that he had been an eye-witness of the 
affair. He hada slave at Laurium, and had to fetch his share of tie 
man’s profits. Accordingly, he rose very early, mistaking the hour, fou 
the moon was full. By the portico of Dionysus he saw a number of men 
descending from the Odeum into the orchestra, and hid himself in iis 
fear in the shadow between the pillar and the pedestal of the statue. 
He noticed that there were three hundred men, who stood in groups 
of fifteen or twenty, and he could distinguish their faces in the moo: - 
light. He then went on his way to Laurium, and the next day heard 
that the Hermae had been mutilated, and was sure that it was these 
men who had done it. On returning to the city, he found that a 
commission of inquiry had been appointed, and a reward of a hor- 
dred minas (£420) offered... ... We {Andocides and his friends | 
had told him, he said, that we were resolved to give him two talen:s 
(£1487), in place of the smaller reward, and that if we gained oor 
object, he should be one of us. To this he replied that he would cor - 
sider it. Weagreed, he said, to pay him the following mouth, | 
broke our word. On this, he gave information.” 

The panic that resulted is graphically told :— 

** Pisander stood up, and said that Scamandrius’ Act must be su<- 
pended [it forbade the torture of a citizen], and that the persons ‘»- 
culpated must be put at once on the wheel, so that the names of al 
the guilty might be known before nightfall. The whole Senate 
shouted, ‘Well said!’ Mantitheus and Apsephion ‘took sanctuary,’ 
imploring that they might not be tortured, but might be allowed to 
find bail. They barely gained their point. But as soon as thi 
had found their bail, they took horse and deserted to the enen 
leaving their bail liable to all their penalties. The Senate left the 
chamber, and after a secret session had us arrested and put in the 
stocks. Then they summoned the Generals in command, and bade 
them issue an order that all Athenians resident in the city should 
arm and assemble in the Market-place; all resident in the Long 
Walls, should go to the Temple of Theseus; and all resident in the 
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Pireeus to the Market-place of Hippodamus. A trumpet-call was to 
summon the horsemen before dawn to the Anaceum, the Senators 
were to sleep in the Acropolis, the Magistrates in the Dome. And 
Dioclides, the author of all this trouble, they crowned ; and took him 
to the Mansion House in a chariot, and entertained him at the public 
expense.” 

Equally interesting is Andccides’ account of his own informa- 
tion, given, as he said, at the urgent entreaty of friends and 
kinsmen, and as the only possible way of liberating the innocent 
victims of Dioclides. 

Antiphon’s speeches dealt with imaginary cases, from which 
his pupils were to learn how to deal with the realities of the 
Courts. They picture Athenian life, however, just as English 
life is pictured by the fiction of the day. The extracts from 
Lysias are of two kinds, some of them being what are called 
“« private orations,” others taking us into the region of political 
life. Of the latter, the speech “Against Agoratus,” which 
brings before us a vivid representation of the reign of terror, in 
the days of the Thirty Tyrants, is the most important. 
Isocrates, again, supplies a number of extracts of curiously 
varied interest. Among them is a letter written to the young 
Alexander, then a lad of fourteen, and about to commence 
“yeading with” Aristotle, which he prefaces by saying that old 
as he was (he was more than ninety), he was not in his dotage, 
and expresses his pleasure that the young prince shared his 
approval of the method of instruction which he would himself 
recommend. The orations of Isaeos deal with local and social 
topics. The last of the four extracts is especially interesting. 

We have preferred to give some account of the contents of 
Professor Jebb’s volumes, to attempting any criticism on his 
treatment of his subject. We have found his notes exce lently 
suited to the purpose for which they are intended, and the needs 
of the students into whose hands this volume will probably 
come. We do not observe that they omit any serious difficulty 
of construction, though an impatient reader may sometimes 
wish that more copious help had been given. When allusions 
to the history or antiquities have to be explained, this is 
judiciously done. 

We cannot part from Professor Jebb’s volumes without giving 
our readers a finely humorous passage from his preface :— 

“Turning from the form of Greek oratory to the subject-matter, 
we find Greek politics made more real and Greek society more ani- 
mated. Politics become practical and personal; social life is seen in 
aspects which are no longer merely domestic. It would be a pity to 
regard these glimpses merely as peeps into a mine of possible exami- 
nation-questions. Those who know this province of Greek literature 
only through the medium of references in such valuable works as 
Becker’s Charicles, might be pardoned for supposing that the world of 
the Attic orators was peopled by beings who existed solely in the 
interests of unborn archeologists. Dinners, kottabos, marriages, 
funerals, and striking emergencies of the wardrobe succeed each 
other with a disregard of the probable as placid and as complete as if 
the instructive lives of the personages had been prearranged by a 
Board of Studies. But when we read the orators themselves we see 
that there is another and a very different sense in which they illumi- 
nate the life of ancient Greece. In one of the forensic orations of 
Isaeos the speaker observes, with much warmth, that his adversary 
has never possessed a horse worth more than twelve pounds. This 
certainly discloses the fact that a horse of such price was not in the 
Athens of that day considered a valuable horse. But that is scarcely 
the point. It leads one to ask how a speaker in a law-court conld 
have expected this to be a telling reproach. How must the relation 
of the private citizen to the city have been conceived, if abstinence 
from the private display of wealth could be regarded as implying a 
want of public spirit? The facts of ancient life are dead, unless the 
imagination is exercised in seizing the social tone which is suggested 
by their relation to each other.” 





JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM.* 
Tus quaint and attractive-looking little volume treats of a 
subject which in these days of ready writers has an interest not 
wholly professional. To gain a living, if not a fortune, by the 
pen, is the aspiration of many a young author; while the ambi- 
tion of winning a name in literature tempts a number of clever 
youths to select a path in life which, although alluring, and in 
some respects delightful, is not without its briars and thorns. 
The author, who evidently writes under a nom de pluie, is 
careful to point out the difference between the profession of the 
journalist and that of the man of letters. The two can, of 
course, be united, and constantly are united ; but the man who 
trusts for his support to what is called pure literature is likely, 
unless he be a novelist, to keep but a poor account at his 
banker’s. The most thoughtful and laborious work is very often 
the least remunerative, while work of an inferior order, if it be 


* Journals and Journalism: with a Guide for Literary Beginners. By John Old- 
castle, 1880, London: Field and Tuer. * 





a; 
what the public wants, brings an immediate reward, The 
writer gives much sage counsel to literary beginners, and he 
points out with some fullness the advantages and drawbacks 
of journalism. His knowledge of his subject is considerable, 
and we seldom meet with a remark that is in itself open to 
question. Perhaps, however, some objection may be taken to 
the general tone of the volume. Young men in search of a pro- 
fession do not need to be tempted into the ranks of journalism, 
and Mr. Oldcastle’s representation is, on the whole, alluring, 
After affirming the superiority of letters “ over almost any other 
career in its beginnings,” the writer adds that journalism, 
which brings a man into contact with all the moving principles 
and large ideas of the day, compares temptingly with com. 
mercial pursuits :— 

“The banker must needs think money during the whole of hig 
working day, the tea-dealer perforce thinks tea, and the wine mer. 
chant, wine ; politics, literature, social interests, science, and art are 
with them extra-professional, if, indeed, business be not so paramount 
as to drive these almost entirely from the field of thought. And the 
liberal vocations are limited more or less to their own spécialité ; the 
artist is not called upon to know much about letters, the politician 
may be profoundly ignorant of painting, the savant generally con. 
siders himself privileged to hold politics in supreme contempt, and 
the musician, above all, is apt to dispense himself from the most 
ordinary interest in everything that is not musical. Now the 
littérateur is not only encouraged, but obliged to be various ; well for 
him; he is somuch the more a man; and even if he choose some 
special ‘line’ for the labours of his pen, if he devotes the best of 
his powers to knowing ‘everything of something,’ he yet multiplies 
his resources, interests, and pleasures, by ‘knowing something of 
everything.’ ”’ 

Mr. Trollope, who is pleased to call literature a trade, says that 
any man may set up in the business who can command a table 
and chair, pen, ink, and paper. The prospect held out by this 
popular novelist is not a little delusive. Success in journalism, 
if not in literature, requires a period of technical training and 
an amount of acquisition which can be gained only by the per- 
sistent labour of years. It is one of the most arduous of pro- 
fessions, if a man is brilliantly successful; it is one of the most 
wearisome and least remunerative, if by ill-luck, which gener- 
ally means want of ability, a writer is compelled to occupy an 
inferior position. There can be no doubt that an average 
medical man or an average lawyer will gain a better income, 
and gain it more easily, than the average man of letters. More- 
over, literature has the disadvantage, from a monetary point of 
view, of being open to all the world. No one can take fees as a 
physician or barrister, or receive his commission as an architect, 
without a special and expensive course of study. The journalist, 
as we have said, needs his training also; but literary work 
of every description can be attempted by men engaged in 
other occupations, and the remuneration of the profes. 
sional workman is lowered in consequence. In every pur- 
suit which taxes the higher powers of the mind, the 
strain is often considerable, but the man of letters feels 
it most. He works generally in solitude, and without 
the contact with his fellows which diversities the labour 
of men in other professions. ‘There are few occupations, 
however intellectual, which are not to some extent mechavical. 
The artist may mix his colours with brains, but he has also 
much use of his hands, and finds in his work a good deal that 
is restful. The chemist, the astronomer, the engineer, the 
statesman, and the barrister, are not chained to the desk, like 
the man of letters, who, if his bread-and-cheese depend on his 
pen, has also the disadvantage of being sometimes forced to 
write when he has nothing to say, a position as unfortunate as 
that of Pope’s Grub-Street poet, who strained “ from hard- 
bound brains eight lines a year.” 

Of course, the literary profession, in which we include journal- 
ism, may be viewed from a quite different standing-point. No 
doubt, it has its brilliant successes; no doubt, it sometimes 
brings a man wealth, and—which is a great deal better—the 
society and the friendship of some of the best and wisest of the 
race. Fame, too, is one of the baits it holds out to the ambi- 
tious, and intellectual energy is almost always allied with 
ambition. Yet every one who has suffered from this “infir- 
mity ” must have felt, at times, the truth of Mr. Bagehot’s 
words that “the pursuit of fame, when it is contrasted with the 
grave realities of life, seems more absurd and trifling than most 
pursuits, and to leave less behind it.” 

The interesting and brightly-written volume that has 
prompted these remarks is full of matter suggestive of com- 
ment to the reviewer. There is what may be called a pleasant 
literary flavour about the book, and many a token that the author 
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has a practical acquaintance with his subject. In a chapter en- 
titled, “How to Begin,” the literary aspirant is counselled to be 
humble at the outset, and to be persistent in sending his MSS. 
from editor to editor,—a piece of advice which few editors will 
deem judicious. There is no doubt, however, that if a young 
man has the faculty of writing, he may gain admission to the 
Press by this kind of perseverance. But it is not a pleasing 
mode of entering on a profession. Another and a better piece of 
advice is “ to take an inferior post on the literary staff of a daily 
paper, turning the hand to all the odds and ends of sub-editing 
and general reporting, and thus gradually qualifying for a more 
responsible position.” The youth is also recommended to 
give his attention to reporting, “a lucrative and steady 
career.’ The author writes too hopefully when he ob- 
serves that, “among the aspirants tor literary honours, 
the minority, and not the majority, are incapable.” ‘The in- 
capacity, indeed, may be due less to the want of ability than to 
the want of perseverance. Literature allures clever men who 
wish to succeed in life without drudgery, men who think that 
they have genius, and forget that one of the genuine marks 
of genius is “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” A well 
written “ Miscellaneous Chapter” glances, among other subjects: 
at what are called “ Society Journals.” The intolerable per- 
sonalities of some American newspapers are alien to the spirit 
of English journalism, but of late years there has been a grow- 
ing taste for scandal and gossip, for petty details about dress 
and behaviour, which, if it increase, will no longer enable 
us to boast, as this writer boasts, of the immeasurable supe- 
riority of the English Press. We may observe, in conclusion, 
that one of the most useful features of this guide is a dictionary 
of the Periodical Press. This dictionary is for the most part 
comprehensive and accurate, but we have observed a few errors, 
chiefly of omission, which will need to be corrected in a second 
edition. 





AN ANGLO-FRENCH PASTOR.* 

Mr. Constabir, in his preface, says of the subject of this 
volume, whom he had known for fifteen years, that “if neither 
a hero, a martyr, an orator, nor a leader and commander of the 
people .... Charles de Boinville possessed a heroic nature 
and a martyr’s spirit, and he had the eloquence of the eye and 
heart, by which . . . . he swept away barriers of prejudice and 
error that the subtlest logic might have altogether failed to 
move.” This seems to be a friendly way of intimating that 
De Boinville was a good, zealous, affectionate man, but not in 
any way a remarkable one. He was a Protestant minister, 
having affiliations first with the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
afterwards with the English Presbyterians, but in reality conform- 
ing his creed rather to the dictates of his own heart and Scriptural 
interpretations, than to the decisions of ecclesiastical councils. 
The distinguishing feature of his outward life consists in the 
fact that, born in England of a French father and an English 
mother, he was impelled by a romantic patriotism to visit 
France while he was still under twenty years of age, and in 
France the greater part of his life was passed. He longed con- 
stantly for England, but his duty (as he regarded it) bound him 
to labour for the spiritual welfare of the land of his forefathers. 
He stood up valiantly against the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priests, and wrote a little book called, Powrguoi Je Suis 
Protestuut ; and his ministrations seem to have been attended 
with tolerable success, though more than once he exclaims about 
the vast spiritual deficiencies of the French people. He was a 
man who delighted in the distribution of tracts, and in theo- 
logical controversies with chance comers in stage coaches, rail- 
way carriages, and elsewhere. Everybody who knew him liked 
him for the natural benevolence of his disposition, and for the 
evident sincerity and carnestness of his work. He was twice 
married, and had several children. The closing years of his life 
were passed in England, he having left France after the defeat 
at Sedan. Such was his temporal career; his spiritual 
history is not of greater interest, since he never was assailed 
by any serious doubts or temptations, his chief uneasiness 
having been caused by a reluctance to subscribe to the 
sterner tenets of the Protestant faith. ‘* After a careful revision 
[of the Presbyterian creed ],” he writes, “there were some clauses 
with reference to the reprobation of the wicked that I could not 
declare to be contained [in the Bible]. I do not believe that 
the number of the reprobate has been from all eternity’designed 

* Memoir of the Rev. Charles A. Chastel de Boinville. Compiled from his Journal 


and his Letters. By Ihomas Constable, With a Portrait. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 1:80. 





and fixed, and that these are reprobate because they have been 
passed by. Such doctrine ...... appears to me to partake 
too much of human logic, which is far more absolute in its con- 
clusions than revelation authorises us to be. The point of con- 
tact between grace and the human will and responsibility seems 
to me to be hidden behind a cloud of mystery unrevealed...... 
I do not see any everlastingly foreordained election unto dam- 
nation.” Nor does he appear to us to accept practically the 
dogma ascribed to St. Paul, that man can be saved by faith 
alone, and that good works profit him nothing. “Though we 
are not justified by the merit of any works of ours, we do not 
go to heaven in the company of bad works,” he observes, in a 
controversy with a certain French Abbé, “nor without good 
works as a fruit of faith and of grace.” Upon the whole, 
therefore, it will be seen that he was not a religious bigot; that 
his mind was open to the light of modern rationalism, and that 
he shrank from anything which tended to make God appear a 
harsher and more revengeful being than he was himself. 
In all this there is much that is amiable and lovable, but 
—so far as we can discern—not much that is so novel or so 
important as to be worth recording in a closely-printed volume 
of nearly four hundred pages. Moreover, the view that we get 
of M. de Boinville is never a sufficiently objective and inde- 
pendent one. The book is called neither a biography nor an 
autobiography, but a “ memoir ;” and although it is mainly 
composed of extracts from M. de Boinville’s diary, and is there- 
fore of an autobiographic character, yet a mere unpremeditated 
record of daily events and thoughts such as a diary contains is 
not apt to convey any definite idea as to the personality of the 
writer; and can possess value in other respects only in the case 
of those whose every word and act deserves to be remembered. 
It is no discredit to M. de Boinville to say that he is not 
exactly such a person. ‘The impression he gives us of himself 
shows him to have been a hopeful, religious, loquacious, and 
amiably egotistic personage, in whom the humility and self- 
abnegation inculcated by his faith are unconsciously and 
amusingly at variance with the value which he cannot help 
ascribing to his achievements, thoughts, and experiences. 
It is no doubt pleasant to know that such ardent, excellent, and 
simple-minded men exist; but it is not uncharitable to 
suppose that their possibilities of usefulness do not extend 
far beyond the limits of their earthly lives; or, at all events, 
their good influence is not likely to be substantially helped by 
the publication of memoirs like the present. A memoir is 
bound to be indiscriminately eulogistic, and is not bound to be 
anything else ; and Mr. Constable, whose editorial labours cer- 
tainly are not open to the reproach of being too voluminous, 
has not thought it worth while to give us so much as a hint re- 
garding M. de Boinville’s personal appearance and manners. 
It is true that there is a portrait, and that the face and expres- 
sion appear kindly and agreeable; but it would not have enabled 
any one who did not know M. de Boinville to recognise him, or 
to realise him, as a few judicious sentences of description might 
have done. 

The fortunes of M. de Boinville’s progenitors were a good 
deal more romantic than his own. His grandfather, Jean de 
Boinville, was a handsome and charming nobleman, refined in 
his tastes, but too pliant and too extravagant in his disposition. 
After a marriage of love with a certain Mademoiselle de 
Domangeville, who soon left him a widower, he contracted a 
warm friendship with Lafayette, who had just returned from 
the American war. The two were associated during the earlier 
stages of the French Revolution, when De Boinville was sent on 
a diplomatic mission to London. While there, his property was 
contiscated and himself proseribed. In a penniless condition, he 
fell in with a Mr. Collins, who favoured the cause of the French 
emigrants; and presently he fell in love with Miss Collins 
an ardent republican and a clever and attractive girl, who wore 
the red sash round her waist, and called herself “une enfant de 
la Révolution.”” Mr. Collins opposed the match, but the young 
people took their affairs into their own hands, and eloped to 
Gretna Green, and after a few months the paternal forgiveness 
was obtained. A little later, the opportunity offering itself to 
take charge of some property of his father-in-law’s in the 
West Indies, he moved thither with his wife; and there, at 
St. Vincent’s, the son was born who was to become the father 
of the De Boinville of our day. The closing years of M. de 
Boinville’s life were spent partly in France and partly in 
England, and were disturbed by bickerings with Mr. Collins, 
Madame de Boinville, meanwhile, making an adventurous re- 
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putation for herself by frequent and perilous journeys from 
England to the Continent and back again, between her husband 
and her father. At length M. de Boinville was appointed 
Directeur des Vivres by Bonaparte, and in that capacity accom- 
panied the latter to Russia, and met his death in the retreat 
from Moscow. 

His son Alfred married Miss Harriet Lambe, the daughter of 
Dr. William Lambe, a vegetarian, a water-drinker, a chemist, 
an original, and a very delightful old gentleman, who lived to 
be eighty-two years old, and of whom several entertaining 
anecdotes are related, and one pathetic one,—how, towards the 
end of his life, the attempt was made to convert him from a 
deist to a “ Christian ;” and when he demanded of his daughter 
whether she believed that, if he did not subscribe to certain 
tenets, he would be damned, she diplomatically replied that 
she could not take it upon herself to affirm his damnation, but 
that, were she in his place, she should be quite sure of her own! 

Charles, the subject of this memoir, is represented as having 
been a very good little boy, affectionate and industrious, and 
addicted, at the early age of ten years, to the keeping of a 
journal. He was very fond of natural scenery, and began life 
with the intention of becoming a farmer. At the age of 
eighteen, however, a journey to France, undertaken to improve 
his health, resulted in his resolving to be a minister of the 
Gospel; and his subsequent life has been already indicated. 
The facilities which a man placed in his position would enjoy 
¢or forming a comparative estimate of the English and French 
characters may readily be understood; and we will close our 
notice of this volume with some extracts bearing upon that 
Subject :— 

“A Frenchman is taught blind obedience, rather than prepared by 
education to think and act for himself. . .. . . The conscience, and 
therefore the moral being, is only half cultivated; a good-hearted 
Frenchman, polished, kind, benevolent, generous by nature, is there- 
fore, by a general rule, only halfa man. Rough Englishmen have a 
conscience, a will, a religions opinion, a faith of their own. An 
Englishman is a man, though not always a very pleasant one. The 
French ..... . donot know how to wait, and are, in a sense, too 
practical. . . . . . No open Bible, and therefore no faith; bat vague 
sentiment or blind fanaticism. ..... It is for want of this faith 
that the French pass from one form of government to another. They 
feel the yoke of the priest, and rebel against tyranny and undue 
nuthkority ; then, having no rule of life and conscience to fall back 
upon, they cast off all religion and authority, and fall into anarchy. 
. +... English boys learn to take care of themselves, and an un- 
ruly set they often are; but yet they are alive to a sense of honour 
and duty among themselves. The poor are, on the whole, less civil- 
ised than among the French ; but if you step up to the middle and 
higher classes, you at once feel how superior these are, not, indeed, 
aoe a but morally and religiously, to the same classes in 

rance, 





LORD BRACKENBURY.* 
PxropaBLyY the author of this novel reflected that if it were good 
enough to be accepted by the publishers, it would be supertluous 
to strive after any higher standard of goodness, and that conse- 
quently there was no need for her to take the trouble to make 
her work as good as it was in her power to do. For this seems 
the natural explanation of a book of such unequal merit,—-a 
hook which is so scrappy and disjointed as to give the effect of 
tue lines of thought of two or three different stories having been 
toreibly compressed into one groove; which is overweighted 
with an amount of padding that would have certainly 
swamped the work of a less skilful writer, and which, 
nevertheless, contains so much of what is clever and pleasant 
as to make it a novel worth reading. It may be that a day 
will at last come when publishers will discover that the world 
in general infinitely prefers a well-told story in small compass, 
to the same article tediously spun out to last through three 
volumes ; and, until the arrival of that much-to-be-desired day, 
we suppose that padding must be one of the inevitable draw- 
| acks to all literature. Yet, though the long-suffering public 
is prepared for a certain amount of this nuisance, we think 
they havea right to grumble when they find an author like Miss 
Edwards, who is able to write really well and amusingly when 
she chooses, filling her pages with long domestic letters, which 
are entirely unimportant and uninteresting; or with descriptions 
(ike those in a guide-book) of art galleries in Munich, Italian 
villas, and family portraits at an old grange ; or with common- 
place conversations between stray people who have nothing to 
co with the story,—such as Theodolinda, and other totally 
irrelevant individuals, who are obviously introduced solely to 
increase the printer’s copy. Were these unsatisfactory husks 





* Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. Edwards. London: Hurst and Blackett. 





all that is set before Miss Edwards’s readers, they would be 
quickly choked off the book ; but from time to time she vouch. 
safes them ears of corn, which are too good to be lost, and for 
the sake of which they persevere. For instance, there is the 
witty suggestion that the life and recollections of an old lady 
who was once a great beauty and somewhat wicked, but who 
has since become devout, should be “ divided, like the history 
of England, into the period of the Conquest and the period of 
the Reformation.” Or, again, we have stories such as oceur in 
the following extract. We would remark, by the way, that we 
do not think the comparison of a person “sitting at table” to 
a cherub is a happy simile, as—according to popular belief— 
these celestial beings are correctly described in the Ingoldsby 
Legends by the words, “They could never sit down, for they 
hadn’t de quoi :”’— 


“Mr. Marrables was a bright, chatty, little old man, with a cheer. 

ful voice, a pleasant smile, and scant, crisp, white hair, brushed up in 
acurly ridge along the top of his head, like a cock’s comb. Sitting at 
the foot of the dinner-table that evening, so plump, so rosy, so trim, 
in tightly-buttoned frock-coat, high velvet collar, and ample shirt. 
frill, he looked like a dapper old cherub. Mr. Marrables, however, 
was not a cherub. He was the Brackenburys’ family lawyer, and the 
last surviving partner of that old firm which had carried their cause 
through the famous lawsuit. ‘ Dullness,’ he was saying, ‘is a relative 
term. For myself, being neither painter nor spertsman, I should pro- 
bably die here of ennui. But then, you see, I am a lawyer; and 
lawyers are nothing if not gregarious. We should break our hearts 
in Utopia. You know why Lord Chief Justice Parnell said that 
lawyers might as well be rogues in this world ?—because they 
wouldn’t care to go to a heaven where there was neither dying nor 
marrying, and consequently neither disputed wills nor breaches-of- 
promise. Profane, eh? But Parnell’s jokes were as profane as a 
parson’s. He had a Socratic way of questioning witnesses on points 
of law when he was at the Bar—what he called extracting pure equity 
from their inner consciousness. He got queer answers sometimes. 
‘Why is bigamy unlawful? he once asked a rustic at Singleton 
Assizes.—‘ Wall, master,’ replied Chawbacon, ‘ because, accordin’ to 
the Scriptures, a man cannot serve two masters.’ .. . . . ‘’Gad! this 
is something like port! There’s not such another glass of wine in the 
county. Your grandfather bought it, with old Slocombe’s whole 
cellar, at my suggestion, Mr. Brackenbury—six dozen in all, and 
every bottle of the choicest! He used to tell me I never did him a 
better turn. Regular old-fashioned three-bottle man, that Slocombe! 
Kept this particular port for his own drinking. Never gave it to his 
guests, if he could help it. I used to ask for it, out of malice—pure 
malice! He couldn't refuse, you know; but grudged every drop. 
Drank himself across the Styx, poor devil! Crosby warned him of it, 
—tried to cut him down to one bottle a day; but ’twas of no use. 
“T don’t ask you to drop it altogether, Mr. Slocombe,” says Crosby. 
“but you must leave off drinking it in a great measure.” Slocombe 
promised Crosby, however, timed his next visit after dinner, and 
found the patient well into his third bottle.—‘ I’ve not broken my 
word, doctor,’ says Slocombe ; “1 promised [ would leave off drink- 
ing it in a great measure ;—and by Jove! Sir, he was tippling it in 
liqueur glasses |’ ” 
All this is light and entertaining, and so also is the sketch of 
the valet, Prouting, a further development of whose character 
would have been a welcome substitute for some of the tedious 
padding of which we complain. Here is our introduction to 
this person, whose scheme for spying out secrets by always 
arranging the furniture in his master’s room at a hotel, so as to 
bring the chief points within range of the keyhole, strikes us as 
being delightfully original :— 

“ Now the one thing Mr. Prouting loathed was a mystery. A 
sealed letter, a conversation in a foreign tongue, a locked door, were 
his favourite aversions. Was it not his chartered right to hear every- 
thing, to see everything, to know my lord’s business at least as well 
as my lord knew it himself, if not better ? Words are weak to ex- 
press Mr. Pronting’s disgust when he found himself locked out on the 
present occasion. But a truly great soul is not easily daunted ; and 
the greatness of Mr. Prouting’s soul led him, after a few minutes’ 
consideration, to squat down upon his heels before the door of the 
salon, and apply his eye to the keyhole. For not only had experience 
taught him that a turned key leaves a sure field for observation, but 
foresight and the natural bent of an inquiring mind had led him to 
place the centre table of the salon, and the chair that his master 
usually occupied, well within range of the keyhole. So to arrange 
the furniture on arriving at a fresh hotel was Mr. Prouting’s 
invariable custom ; and in some of his former situations, it had beeu 
the means of procuring him much legitimate entertainment.” 
Another fresh and pleasant character is Mrs. Pennefeather, the 
wife of a poor clergyman, who endeavours to increase her hus- 
band's scanty income by novel-writing :— 

“ A tender mother, a good wife, a careful housekeeper ; as skilful 
with her needle as with her pen; and an adept in the art and mystery 
of cooking, Mrs. Pennefeather was the very reverse of that helpless, 
slatternly, unattractive phenomenon, the typical lady-novelist of the 
Lineteenth century. She was her children’s only governess, and she 
made their clothes and her own.” 


And her own opinion of herself is, 


“T am not witty, you know—I am only sharp. I have had no 
education to speak of. I know I am shallow; and I don’t expect to 
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be read by any but those who are as shallow as myself. Thank 
Heaven ! however, their name is legion. W hat would become of the 
circulating libraries, if the British public was not providentially 
blessed with an instinctive craving for rubbish ?” 


Her trouble when her husband refuses to allow her to earn £5 
by writing a ghost story for a periodical, because he disapproves 
of ghosts, and her friend Winifred’s ingenious plan for obviat- 
ing his objection and securing the £5, seem amusing enough to 
be worth quoting at length :— 

“JT had a letter yesterday from the editor of Goy and Magog— 
such a nice letter !—offering me five pounds for a ghost-story for the 
Christmas number. You may imagine how pleased | was! Well, I 
went into the fields after breakfast, and it all came into my head—a 
thrilling suicide and a delicious apparition. Just the very thing! 
And now Derwent won't let me write it !’—‘ Why not ’’—‘ You may 
well ask! He doesn’t approve of ghost-stories—says it is a sacri- 
legious levity to write such things 7 Then Mr. Pennefeather believes 
in ghosts ?’—‘ He neither believes nor disbelieves. He says we know 
nothing about disembodied spirits under the present Dispensation, 
and that one has at all events no business to tamper with such 
subjects. It is useless to argue with him. You have no idea how 
resolute Derwent can be, when it comes to a question of conscience. 
But isn’t it mortifying’ Five pounds, my dear—five pounds de- 
liberately thrown away, and Christmas coming, and the children 
wanting warm things for the winter ....’ Here Mrs. Penne- 
feather’s voice broke into an involuntary sob. ‘1 declare,’ she said, 
it’s heartbreaking !’ Winifred’s arms were instantly round her.—‘ No, 
no!’ she said ; ‘ disappointing—perplexing—not heartbreaking. Don’t 
fret about it, dear; pray, don’t fret!’ Mrs. Pennefeather laughed 
nervously, and brushed away a tear.—‘ This is too ridiculous,’ she 
said, ‘J, who never break down... .. I am horribly ashamed.’— 
‘There must be a way out of the difficulty,’ mused Winifred.‘ A 
very short and a very straight way. I shall write a civil note, 
regretting that my numerous literary engagements compel me to 
decline ; and then | shall never again be invited to contribute to Gog 
and Magog.’-—‘ You must of course give up your delicious apparition.’ 
— That is giving up the story. How can I write a ghost-story 
without a ghost ?’—‘ You are not obliged to have the ghost of a 
human being.’—‘ Kh ¥’—‘ Why pot invent an inoffensive ghost—say, 
the ghost of an animal ?’—‘The ghost of an animal!’ echoed Mrs. 
Peonefeather, breathlessly. ‘Oh, Winifred, what a great idea !’— 
‘Mr. Pennefeather would not object to that ?’—* Of course not! The 
ghost of an animal What animal? A dog!—yes, of course, a 
dog! A faithful bloodhound, who appears in order to identify his 
master’s murderer !’—‘ Isn’t that rather too—too obvious ¥’—‘ I dare- 
say it is, dear,’ replied Mrs. Pennefeather, meekly. ‘That's my fault, 
you know--obviousness, All my ideas are just what anybody else’s 
ideas wouldbe. I'm not a bit original.’—‘ That is not what I mean,’ said 
Winifred, quickly. ‘What do I know of originality—I who have 
never read any novels but yours and Scott’s ’ No—I only thought 
that the story should be as uncanny as possible.’—* Of course it 
should be uncanny.’—‘ Unlike the generality of ghost-stories.’-—‘ Ah, 
there’s the rub! It is so hard to think of anything new.—‘ We can 
bat try. Suppose we tried by contraries ’—‘ Contraries, my dear 
child! What do you mean ?’—‘ Well, ghosts, you know, are always 
seen—-in ghost-stories,’ said Winifred, hesitatingly. ‘Suppose you 
had a ghost that was felt. Ghosts always glide—have a ghost that 
springs. Fancy what it would be to feel a cat spring upon your 
shoulder—a ghostly cat-—-intangible—invisible- ’ Mrs. Penne- 
feather clasped her hands eestatically. ‘Oh, you darling!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘The children may well say there are no fairy-tales like 
those you tell them! You ought to be an author.’ Winifred shook 
her head. ‘Ian author?’ she said, laughing. ‘Absurd! IT could 
not put a story together to save my life. No; I am but a trufle-dog 
in your service—good for nothing but to urub up material which I 
don’t know how to cook.’ ” 

The author has a very good description of the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 1872, of which she says that she was an eye-witness. 
Her book gives abundant evidence that she has lived a good 
deal abroad, and contains many capital descriptions of foreign 
scenes and places, which will recall them to those who have 
been there with a vividness which will be delightful to all, 
except that minority of John Bulls who are of the same mind 
as a gentleman of whom we heard lately, who, after spending 
some time on the Continent, and being asked how he liked it, 
concisely expressed his sentiments in the three words, * I loathe 
abroad !” 

Upon the plot of the story we have not touched, believing 
that the public will thank us for referring them for that to the 
book itself, which is worth reading, in spite of the scrappiness 
and padding of which we have spoken. 


THE ETCHER* 
Tuere are in England so few periodicals dedicated to the 
Fine Arts that are conducted upon anything but the most 
thoroughly commercial principles, that one which seeks to 
really help Art and artists, deserves a recognition as cordial as its 
appearance israre. Such a recognition we tender heartily to the 
magazine before us, called simply The Eteher, of which the tirst 


* The Etcher, London: Williams and Norgate. 





is, we understand, twofold. On the one hand, it, to quote the 
introduction, “has been instituted in hope of supplying the 
wide-spread and rapidly-increasing demand which exists at the 
present time for the etched work of artists; on the other, it 
affords a means at once simple and fairly effective, by which 
young artists may become known to the public, on terms which 
are alike profitable to the artist and the publisher. In other 
words, as far as we understand the scheme, J'he Etcher is formed 
more or less on the basis of a co-operative society, in which the 
artists who contribute works, share in the profits equally with 
the publisher of the magazine, who pays a certain amount for 
the right of printing the etching in his paper, and also allows 
to the artist the right of selling, through his agency, whatever 
proofs the public may desire to have. The undertaking is as 
bold as it is novel, and we see no reason why it should not be 
a great success, and it is in the hope of making the periodical 
more widely known than it at present seems to be, that we 
write these words. 

It should be noted that the failure or success of this enter- 
prise depends almost solely upon the quality of the work pro- 
vided, and hence that the artists will have no one to blame but 
themselves if failure ensues. When people are ready and 
willing to pay, as they undoubtedly are at the present time, five, 
eight, or even ten guineas for single proofs of modern etchings, 
there can be no excuse for a magazine which provides three 
etchings monthly for 33s. 6d. not being bought, except that the 
examples contained within it are of such poor quality, that no 
one who values true etching will have them at any price. 
To speak frankly, there is, perhaps, some little danger of this, 
in some of the numbers before us; but, on the whole, we think 
there is no doubt but that the work is of a fair average 
quality,—in one or two cases, of first-rate excellence. 

The great strength of the magazine is at present Mr. R. Mac- 
beth ; indeed, his is the only quite first-class work as yet given. 
In this notice, however, we are speaking only of the first seven 
mouths, as those numbers from July last to January in the 
present year are alone before us. ‘The finest etching in the first 
number, “The Bait-gatherers,” is by this artist, and is as charm- 
ing a little picture as one could desire to see. It represents 
two fisherwomen gathering mussels among the rocks at low tide. 
A rough sea in the distance, and a sky full of light clouds, 
probably towards evening, complete the picture. It is 
difficult to describe in words the subtle grace of pose 
which can make a little sketch of this kind into a picture, 
more or less dignified, as well as pretty; but those ot 
our readers who remember the way in which Fred. Walke: 
could endow his figures with the nobility of antiqne 
statues while forgetting none of the ordinary details of the 
dress and aspect of English rural life, will understand 
exactly what we mean, when we say that Mr. Macbeth pos- 
sesses in some considerable degree the same faculty, and in this 
picture it shows very unmistakably. Be it noticed that the 
peasants of this artist, though picturesque in the extreme, are 
always peasant-like,—in garb, in bearing, and in their strong, 
sun-burnt limbs. Take another example, this time from the num- 
ber for January. This isan etching in brown ink of agirl who has 


’ 


watched all night by a sick-bed, and is now sitting, “ weary,” 
in a high-backed, old-fashioned arm-chair. The whole picture 
is in half-tone, a faint day-break shining in at the windows being 
the prevailing source of light, and the reflection from an un- 
seen fire striking the inside of the fender forming the one bright 
patch in the etching. This is undoubtedly a beautiful little 
picture, thoroughly satisfactory both in manner of work and in 
the way in which it carries out its subject, without any suspicion 
of snobbishness or false sentiment. The needle-work especially, 
is frank and free to an admirable extent, and, like all Mr. Mac- 
beth’s etching work, it suggests colour in a way which is almost 
peculiar to this artist. 

Turn from this to the last etching in the first number, and 
the difference is marked enough, between etching as it should 
and etching as it should not be. This last work is entitled “ The 
Norns Watering Ygedrasill,” and is prefaced by a most extra- 
ordinary piece of explanatory poetry, of which we inflict only 
one verse upon onr readers :— 

“Within the unchanging twilight 
Of the high land of the Gods, 
Between the murmuring fountains 
And the ash tree, tree of trees, 
The Norns, the terrible maidens, 
For ever come and go.” 


And so on; but to return to the etching. Look at it carefully, 
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and you will see that there is not one really frank line in the 
whole composition, but the whole is worked in one dull uniform 
cross-hatch shading, of which the effect is that of a German 
lithograph, an equal tint of very disagreeable quality. There is 
a dozen times the work in it that is in Mr. Macbeth’s, but it is 
work wholly thrown away, solely because it is opposed to all the 
essential qualities of étching. It must be remembered that we 
are not here animadverting upon the merits of the drawing and 
composition of this work, but purely upon the fact of its being 
executed in a wholly erroneous manner. 

After Mr. Macbeth’s work, the architectural etching of Herr 
A. H. Haig is probably the most genuinely artistic here shown. 
This is in the December number of the magazine, and is en- 
titled, “A Corner at Huy, on the Meuse,” and the chief part of 
the etching consists in the representation of the eastern door- 
way of the Church of Notre Dame in that town. There has 
been a church on the spot where this now stands ever since the 
first century, though the one in the etching was only consecrated 
in 1066, which seems comparatively modern. Nearly the whole 
of the building, however, has been restored at different times, 
and the part in the etching was probably built about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. These details are taken from a note 
of Herr Haig’s appended to the etching. 

Of the picture itself, as a faithful, laborious record, by an 
artist who supplied in devotion what he lacked in genius, it 
would not be easy to speak too highly. The drawing of the 
doorway and its old sculptures, leaves nothing to be desired in 
accuracy or clearness; and the figures and waggon in front 
of the door are introduced with great skill, and drawn with 
care and fidelity. On the whole, this is one of the best 
architectural etchings which we have seen for a very long time, 
and grows upon the spectator very rapidly. It is minute, and yet 
does not look laboured ; it is careful, and yet does not seem stiff ; 
and it also has that suggestion of colour about it which is one 
of the great merits of a good etching. 

We need not dwell farther upon the good work in this maga- 
zine, and we purposely omit the bad, of which there is a very 
average quantity. When all is allowed for, the fact remains 
that this is a thoroughly praiseworthy enterprise, carefully con- 
ducted, and deserving of success, which we hope it may soon 
obtain. 


WORKERS IN THE DAWN.* 

Wuetuer Mr. Gissing does or does not ultimately attain a high 
place in imaginative literature, there is no doubt that Workers 
in the Dawn is a very powerful work. So powerful are its best 
parts, that they amply make amends for the ludicrous ignorance 
and deep-seated prejudice displayed in the delineation of char- 
acter and description of life, where character and life are un- 
known by personal experience to the author. Unfortunately, it 
is the world of poverty and misery, and the dark side of human 
nature, with which Mr. Gissing is best acquainted. Vice, with 
the dire effect it produces on human beings, both physically and 
morally, when generation after generation lives and dies without 
a hope, or even wish for anything better, is drawn with terrible 
reality. 

The story is one of much pathos. A man of good position 
falls, through drink and vice, into the depths of poverty; and 
dying early, his son Arthur, the hero of the book, is found 
by Mr. Norman, a clerical friend of his father’s in his 
college days, in a low lodging-house in the slums_ of 
London. ‘The child is taken home to the country rectory 
to be brought up, but civilisation has no charm for him, and 
the memory of his dead father calls him back to the scenes and 
haunts in which he had spent the few happy moments that he 
could remember. He runs away to London, and his history, 
as he is tossed about from one associate to another, until he 
finds a home and a friend in a kindly old printer, makes the 
chief interest of the earlier part of the book. Meanwhile, the 
reader is introduced to Mr. Whiffle, a curate of Mr. Norman’s, 
and to his son Augustus, who ultimately developes into the 
villain of the story; to the Greshams, friends of Mr. Norman’s, 
and to his daughter, Helen, all of whom play a more or less 
prominent part in Arthur's life. It is in the delinea- 
tion of these characters that Mr. Gissing shows how limited 
his observation has been, and how little ditlident he is in 
describing what he has not observed. Hardly one line that deals 
with them is true to nature, and the picture he draws of the 
Clergy of the Church of England, whom he hates with a rabid 


* Workers in the Dawn. By George R. Gissing. Londoa: Remington and Co. 
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hatred, become simple caricatures, and go far to spoil @ work 
that otherwise is very strong indeed. It would have been 
wiser if the author could have kept in bounds a cynicism that 
refuses to see any good in institutions which he does not under. 
stand, and with which he has no sympathy. The heroine, too, ig 
amore or less impossible creation. Gifted with great beauty and 
rare intelligence, and left rich through the death of her father, 
Helen Norman, at the age of nineteen, devotes herself entirely toa 
life spent among the back-streets and alleys of London. Such 
enthusiasm is of course far from impossible, but Mr. Gissing has 
drawn Helen Norman as exchanging, before the age of twenty, by 
close thought and reading, an earnest Christianity for an equally 
earnest atheism; and to paint such a woman as Helen as 
never for one moment feeling her heart quail before the hopeless 
misery and still more hopeless task of dealing effectually with 
such misery, shows the author to be very young and totally 
inexperienced in the reactions and heartbnrnings that to a nature 
so cultured and sympathetic are inevitable. 

But we have no wish to dwell on the weaknesses of the book, 
To any one who has come across the dark sides of life, the truth 
of the picture drawn is unquestionable. No attempt is made to 
gloss over the hardening effect of poverty and vice. Mr. Gissing 
does not try to hide the depths to which human nature can fall, 
when generations of brutality and ignorance have done their 
worst. That the reasons he gives for the state of things are 
open to criticism does not undo the fact that the disease is there, 
and needs strong remedies. If his remedies are Quixotic, 
it will not help the matter to ignore the want of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the educated classes to deal with 
questions which may be difficult to solve, but which will, never- 
theless, go on asserting themselves until they are dealt with, 
Those whose lives are passed among scenes such as those drawn 
in Workers in the Dawn may be forgiven, if to them Communism 
presents an easy and alluring cure for evils that are intensely 
real, and we cannot wonder if it is difficult for the poor to 
believe that such evils are not caused directly by the selfishness 
and inertia of the rich. That this is the case, we do not say, 
and no doubt education and a large-minded legislation may in 
time produce a radical change in the condition of the poor ; but 
that the poor themselves should lay the cause at the door of 
class differences is only natural, when it can be shown with 
such real force how almost impossible it is for individuals to 
raise themselves whilst bound down by the vice and ignorance 
of their immediate surroundings. How well Mr. Gissing 
recognises this is shown in the description of Carrie, whom the 
hero marries, in an enthusiasm of pity and love produced 
by the wrongs she has suffered at the hands of one of a 
higher class. Her downward career, and the impossibility 
of evoking a spark of sustained effort to resist it, are very 
strikingly painted, and the effect produced on Arthur is pain- 
fully true to nature. Under the combined sense of hopelessness 
and finding himself deceived in the woman for whom he has 
sacrificed his career, he gives up the struggle, and allows him- 
self to drift for a season into evil courses, and the inevitable con- 
sequences they would produce in a character like Arthur's. In 
all this we feel we are dealing with real flesh and blood, and not 
with any mere creation of fancy. Arthur’s gradual awakening 
to the fact that he has married a woman whom it is impossible 
to raise, and who drifts steadily and surely into drink and de- 
ception, is given with great delicacy and skill. His struggle 
between loyalty to the false wife and love for the ideal in Helen 
is extremely pathetic. We are made to realise clearly the 
duplex nature of Arthur,—one side keenly appreciative of all 
possible happiness, the other aspiring to be governed by the 
highest motives of the soul. A large part of the strength of the 
book lies in the author drawing no moral. Where he paints 
actual life, he allows the inevitable flaws in all characters to 
assert themselves to the full. ‘his is least true of Helen Nor- 
man. In her an attempt is made to draw ideal perfection, and 
in consequence she is at bottom passionless and unreal; but in 
Arthur, genius and noble desire are very cleverly shown blended 
with irresolution and weakness, which prevent his mastering 
adverse circumstances, and hamper and eventually destroy his 
life. 

Some of the most telling descriptions of the book are those of 
people and scenes that have little to do with Arthur’s history. 
The description of the Pettindund ménage is one of these. Pos- 
sessed of rather more means than their immediate neighbours, the 
object nearest to their heart is the yearly festival of Christmas, 
when they may give themselves for a week together to one pro- 
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longed scene of horrible gluttony and drink. For this purpose 
they screw and pinch for months, that the money so saved may 
pe expended regally when the time of rejoicing shall have arrived, 
while side by side with horrors such as these is brought out the 
utter want of sympathy and kindness that such excesses tend 
to produce in the poor. With an exceedingly low standard of 
morality for themselves, if one outside their immediate circle 
should, through greater poverty or temptation fall below it, 
people of the Pettindund class will always be found ready to 
cast a stone, and there is nothing that has been said against the 
working-class, but can find a counterpart in words and actions 
ascribed to some of them by Mr. Gissing. Every now and then, 
however, he lets a gleam of brightness into the picture, but with 
the effect of making the shadows more dark. The simple 
kindliness of Mr. Tollady, and the calm strength of Will Noble. 
almost raise a hope of individual effort touching the sore; but 
these characters only serve to show how want of opportunity 
and absence of power inevitably tend to make such efforts futile 
and unproductive. 

That the tone of the book should be pessimist, and the end 
of Arthur despair, is only natural from an author whose 
creed is atheism, and whose sympathies are keenly alive to 
the sins and sorrows of the human race. His heroine, moulded 
on Strauss, and finding in Darwin and Comte the sustenance 
and comfort that her life of self-sacrifice requires, is saved from 
any possible reactiou by an early death at two-and-twenty. 
The best Mr. Gissing can do for the Church of England is 
to make her clergy sceptics, and to give them Horace for their 
Prayer-book; and though he is more merciful to Dissent, and, 
in the person of Mr. Hatherley, gives us a pleasant sketch of 
genuine earnestness, Mr. Gissing has evidently no idea of the 
real strength and beauty of Christianity. How little he 
understands the large part that Christianity has played in the 
cause of civilisation, or the extent of what it has accomplished 
in ameliorating the position of the poor, is very evident, and 
his ignorance of its moral standard is equally displayed by the 
motives and principles that he imagines are countenanced and 
commended by Christians. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Early Years of John Calvin. A Fragment, 1509-1536. By 
the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Edited by William Ferguson. 


(David Douglas.)—The ground traversed by Mr. M‘Crie has been 
traversed, and satisfactorily traversed, before. But though this 
volume can hardly be said to supply a want, many would have 
regretted if the work of so accomplished and competent a writer as 
Dr. M‘Crie had been suffered to perish. There are three complete 
chapters,—“ Birth to Close of Secular Studies,’ ‘Till Driven 
from France,” “Sketch of the History of Geneva,’’—and a very 
brief fragment of a fourth, headed ‘Geneva: 1536,” this last ending 
with a significant sentence,—‘ History has shown that it is not 
religious liberty, so much as the neglect of ecclesiastical discipline 
and promiscuous admission to the seals of the new covenant in 
established churches, which has led to the increase of tenets classed 
by divines under the common name of ‘sectarianism.’’’? We notice 
grave errors in names, due, it may be conjectured, to the editor’s 
misreading Dr. M‘Crie’s manuscript. On page 9, “ Barf ”’ should be 
“Baif,” and on page 91, “Charles Hippeville 
stituted for “Charles d’Espeville.’ The inaccuracy of “Charles 
Bellay, Bishop of Paris, and his brother William de Langey,” is 
probably to be credited to the author. Both these personages bear 
the name of “ De Bellay-Langey.” 

The Proselytes of Ishmael. By Charles Ingham Black, B.A. (Eve- 
lyns.)—The title of Mr. Black’s book may excite curiosity, but this 
is scarcely the object of a title. The book really is “ A Short His- 
torical Survey of the Turanian Tribes in their Western Migrations,” 
these tribes being described as the “ Proselytes of Ishmael,” we sup- 
pose because they have commonly adopted the faith of the Arabs. 
It is a work that shows much research, a really effective grasp of the 
subject, and a certain originality, sometimes running, we should say, 
into eccentricity of thought. The first part deals with the move- 
ments of the race in the prehistoric times, with their 
appearances in classical and post-classical writers. The 
part treats of the various migrations and inroads of the race, 
beginning with that of the Huns, A.D. 376 (Attila receiving 
a more favourable mention than historians have commonly ac- 
corded to him). The third part is for that branch 
which is commonly called the Ottomans, but to which Mr. Black 
gives the title of the “Turki-Turks.’’ The substance of the volume 
was, it seems, delivered in a course of lectures to Mr. Black’s 
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parishioners. We congratulate a vicar who can find an audience who 
will listen to such discourses, and a parish that is supplied with in- 
tellectual nutriment so substantial and good. But then education 
should be fairly well developed in “ Burnley-in-Wharfedale.” 

Pious Frauds. By Albany de Fonblanque. (Richard Bentley 
and Son.)—If the author had excluded all the mystery, which is not 
mysterious, from the plot of Pious Frauds, he might have made 
that novel more readable, as well as more rational, than it is. He has 
a certain thin and sharp kind of ability, which would carry him toler 
ably well through a story of flirtation of the diamond-cut-diamond 
order, and scenes of an unrefined kind of “life;’? but when he 
attempts the solemnly-sensational he is simply foolish, and when 
The story has 
nothing to do, that we can find out, with its title; there is certainly 
no piety in it, and no fraud either, for the relinquishment of his own 
rights and concealment of his own identity by “ Gipsy Cowper,” 
although improbable and absurd, is not fraudulent. Mr. de Fon- 
blanque is not more fortunate in his selection of a name for the chief 
actor in his story. ‘ Bellmonte”’ is an impossible combination of 
syllables; the result is neither English, French, nor Italian. 

Report of the New York State Survey for the Year 1879. By James 
T. Gardner, Director. (Charles Van Benthuysen and Sons, Albany, 
N.Y.)—The interesting part of this volume is the Report on the 
Niagara Falls, about which it is proposed, by concert between the 
State of New York and the Government of Ontario, to make a public 
park, rescuing the place from the intrusions of bad-taste and specu- 
lative rapacity. There are a number of interesting maps and 
sketches. One of the former exhibits the retrocession of the Falls 
within the last thirty years or so. This has been as much, in some 
places, as 150 ft. We have also a fac-simile of the first representa- 
tion of the Falls, which is found in a book published in 1698. 


he soars to grandeur he dips oddly into vulgarity. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of Second 
Series. (Smith and Elder.)—In this volume, which contains several 
of Mr. Browning’s best poems, some are included which we cer- 
tainly would not have given a place in it. For instance, “ A Wall” 
is a flagrant example of the forced interpretation and hard in- 
harmoniousness that are faults sedulously cultivated, it would almost 
seem, by Mr. Browning; and “ Pisgah-Sights,” in spite of earnest 
endeavours to discover in the lines something which the writer may 
have supposed himself to mean, still produces the impression of non- 
sense-verses. The Selections is, notwithstanding, very welcome, 
with the charming ‘Garden Fancies,”’ the “Death in the 
Desert,’ our old friends ‘ Bishop Blougram,” the Cavalier Tunes, 
and many another lay of a time when Mr. Browning did not donner 
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dans le terrible so lavishly as he has done of late. 

African Pets. (Griffith and Farran.)—This 
is a bright and witty account of various pets, monkeys, birds, &c., 
which the writer kept somewhere in Cape Colony, supplemented by 
stories about ‘‘ Some Dogs I Have Known,” and other less usual pets, 


By F. Clinton Parry. 


such as bats, chameleons, &c. : 

A Very Opal. By C. UL. Pirkis. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The 
fashion of Shakespearean titles is being carried to excess. Unknown 
or little known sentences are affixed to novels, and have for the 
general public, who ought not to be expected to be so thoroughly up 
in their Shakespeare as to know, so to speak, “ his skin on a bush,” a 
bewildering effect. The first impression which such a title a A Very 
Opal is calculated to make upon the casual selector from a circulating- 
library list, is that the book to which it is affixed is probably a very 
silly one. Everybody is not likely to remember immediately the lines 
from Twelfth Niyht,— Now, the tailor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta, for thy mind is a very opal.’ Yet it is this obscure passage 
from which Mrs. Pirkis has taken the title of her novel, which is 
by no means a silly one. On the contrary, it is clever and interest- 


ing. The heroine is the “very opal,’ and the story is that of her 


changing hues. The simile fails in completeness, as most similes do 
fail, because the shiftiness of the jewel forms its charm, and adds to 
its value,—through all its changes the opal is a true jewel, and of 
price; whereas the inconstant, trivial Elsie, though pretty and 
attractive, is never of sterling value, and one takes sutlicient interest 
in the book to be glad that in the end she does not marry Hardy 
Kempe, who is so unreasonably fond of her, and so much too good to 
A Very Opal is written in good English, and with more sense of 


her. 
humour than lady-novelists generally exhibit. 

Uncle By Robert St. John Corbet. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—Mr. Corbet enumerates the merits of his plays 
*) upon the title-page. 


Grumpy, and Other Plays. 
(meant for “juvenile actors and actresses’ 
They are “short, original, easily learnt, easily acted, easily mounted 
pieces.” We have read four or five of them, and regret that we 
cannot add any praise to that which the author has bestowed on 
them. ‘There is not a sparkle, or but only the faintest and rarest 
sparkle, of fun in them. For all that, they may well amuse an 
audience determined to be amused, as most well-behaved drawing- 


room audiences are. 
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Credulities, Past and Present, By William Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto 
and Windus).—Like the volume on “ Finger-ring Lore,”’ by the same 
author, this book is full of amusing and instructive gossip on the 
historical, legendary, and anecdotal sides of the numerous and 
various credulities that have from time to time existed all over the 
world, and many of which are still extant in this country and elsewhere. 
Mr. Jones treats the subject in a light and interesting manner, and 
an attractive feature of the compilation is the pleasant vein of 
humour that runs through it. 
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PASTILS. 
“Through all my travels, few things astonished 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
Narghilés at Stamboul, After smoking; a sweet, aro- 
matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said 
to impart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 
never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europe, 
and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN'S shop in Bond 
Street,”"—Lady W. Montagu, 
In Boxes, 2s; by post, 2s 2d. 
2 NEW BOND $ STREET, LONDON. 


HE QUAR’ TERLY REVI EW.—ADVER’ 'ISEMENTS 
for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS by October 9th. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 











YCEUM—The CORSICAN 
_4 BROTHERS to-night, at 8.30.—The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS having been received with distinguished 
favour, Mr. Irving begs to announce to the public 
that this drama will be performed every evening 
until further notice. Louis and Fabien, dei Franchi, 
Mr. Irving; Chateau Renaud, Mr. Terris ; Emilie de 
Lesparre, Miss Fowler. 7.30. New Comedy in one 
Act, by A. W. Pinero, BYGONES. 


HE GUILDHALL 
UsIc. 


(Under the Conduct and Control of the Corporation 
of London.) 

Principal—Mr. J. H. WEIST HILL, assisted by 
eminent London Professors. 

The above School will be opened on Monday, 
September 27th, 1880, at 16 Aldermanbury, E.C. 
Furtber particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
CHARLES SMITH, Finsbury Chambers, 
London Wall, E.C. 





Secretary, 


FRED, A. CATTY, Hon. Sec. 
CHARLES SMITH, Secretary. 
Guildhall, September, 1830. 
CONGRESS, 


eee SCIENCE 
OCTOBER 6rH TO 13TH. 


EDINBURGH. 
PRESIDENT.—The Right Hon. Lord REAY, D.C.L. 
PRESIDENtS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
1. Jurisprudence, the Right Hon, the Lord-Advo- 
cate.—2. Education, the kight Hon. Lord Balfour of 
Kurleigh.—3. Health, John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., 


SCHOOL of 





F.R.S.—4. Economy, Sir Ugutred J. Kay-Shutuleworth, | 


Bart.—5. Art, Professor W. B. Richmond. 
Information as to the reading of Papers. and other 
particulars, may be bad at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.; and City Chambers, Edinburgh, 
L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Assis:ant-Secretary. 
1 Adam Street, W.C. 


_ CHURCH REFORM UNION 


WILL HOLD A 
PUBLIC MEETING AT LEICESTER 
MASONIC HALL, 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 281u, at 7 p.m. 





Resolutions will be moved touching on 
PAROCHIAL COUNCILS, 
CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
REFORM OF PATRONAGE, &e., &e., 
by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremant ie, Revs. J. 
LLEWweLyn Davirs, Harry Jones, Sir Harry 
VeRNEY, Bart, M.P., ALBERT Grey, M.P., STAFFORD 
Howarp, M.P., G. Harwoop, and A. ToyNBrE. 
Full information as to the objects and constitution 
of the Union wii] be sent on application to 


PHILIP LYTTELTON GELL, Secretary, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

A N EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS 
a REQUIRES a RE ey tg MENT. Salary, 
£100 per annum.—Address, ‘‘ N.," Brookside, 
Godley, Manchester. 
|T AW EXAMINATIONS.--TWO 
4 GENTLEMEN'S SONS can be rensived 4! an 


experienced Tutor. Terms, 90 Guineas.—* 8. B. 
Messrs, Deighton, Worcester. 


lee THEOLOGIC ALS 


3oard, lodging, aud assistance in C 


sTUDENTS.— 


lass es, for 


£60 a year. offered to a gentleman willing to give belp, 
if required, ten hours a week. 
bank House, near Malvern. 


-“M,A,, Oxon,” Miil- 





| poran SCHOOL of MINES. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 


During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will 
commence on October Ist, the following COURSES of 
LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


will be given :— 
By E. Ph.D., D.C.L., 


a,  eaaeaiaail 
F.R.S 

2. Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S 

. Mineralogy. ) By Wari; gton We ok: M.A., 
. Mining. ' ‘R. S, Chairman. 

. Geology. By John W. Judd, F.RS 

Applied Mechanies. By T. i Goodere, M.A. 
. Pbysics. By Frederick Guthrie. 

. Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F R.S. 

9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum,on eutrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £5 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
(price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, Loudon. 8.W. 

F. W. RUDLER., Registrar. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

‘rhe NEXT SESSION will begin on OCTO3ER 7th, 
1880. The College supplies for persons of either sex, 
above the ordinary school age, the means of continu- 


Frankland, 


fo Bear A) 


| ing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 


Literature. The Chemical Laboratory is open daily 
from ten to five. Arrangemens have been made by 
which students in the Engineering Department can 
spend the six summer mouths as Pupils with various 
Engineering Firms in and near Bristol. Information 


| with regard to the ludgiug of Students will be given 
| by the Priocipal,on application through the Secretary. 


For Prospecius, and further information, apply to 
EDWARD STOCK, M.R.C.S., Secretary. 


EV. W. TUCKWELL, late 

Master of Taunton College School, and Fellow 

of New College, Oxford, takes a FEW BOYS as 

PUPILS. Preparation fur the Civil Service, and the 

Oxford and Cambridge Certiticate.—Address, Stock- 
tun Rectory, vear Rugby. 


KATH BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 
stead. — The Session 1880-S8L will begin on 
September 23rd. A Course of Study for the Higher 
Examinations, with Home life, is provided fur Girl 
students, School, preparatory. for Boys and Girls up 
to 13 or 14 years of age; and Kindergarten. Pro- 
spectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


R AD T B-Y COLLEGE. 
—An ELECTION will be held on DECEMBER 
lotn, to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value, 
£50, £50, £30, £20), open to Boys who will be under 
14, on January Ist, 1881. During the Examination, 
which begins on Wednesday, December 8th, at 4.30 
p.m., candidates will be accommodated in the College. 
—For turther particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, St. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon. 


rNUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &e. The House is in one of tue healthiest 
situatiuus in England.—Prospectus, &v., on applica. 
ton. 








Head | 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The Michaelmas Term will begin in School on Mon. 
day, September 27th, and in the College on Monday, 
October 4th. Entrance Examination—in College, 
Thursday, September 30th; in School, Saturday, 
September 25th. 

In addition to the usual curriculum in the School, 
and the four years of the College Course, which 
prepares for the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London, a Higher Course of Lustruction 
has also been established for Students preparing for 
the Degree Examinations of the same University. 

Special Courses of Lectures are given in connection 
with this Course. which is not open to girls uuder the 
age of 18. The fee fur each Course of ten lectures is 
£1 1s,and the Compounder's fee of £44s a term includes 
also such full private tuition as may be fouud neces- 
sary, and may be applied for by pupils preparing for 
the Examinations. A reduction is made in the case of 
Associates of the College. 

Boarders are received by Mrs. CARPENTER, 3¢ 
Harley Street, W.; Mrs. KNort, Devonshire Lodge, 
York Gute, W.; Mrs, RUSSELL, 9 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, N.W.; Miss Woop, 41 Harley Street, 
W.; and full information in regard to these and all 
other matters connected with the College may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the Secretary up to 
September 20th, after that day by personal applica- 
tion at the College between the hours of 11 and 5. 


] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The Colleze provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of in-truction, 


, and preparatory classes for junior students. The 


| competition. 





course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the Cniversity of London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, Octuber 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &¢., may be had at the 
Coliege. HENRIETTA Lis BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL tor 
GIKLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
September 30th. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examination. Fees, Three, 
Four, and Four-and-a-hilf Guineas a term,—For pro- 
spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 


Street. 
OLLEGE HOME 
‘OR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 
Pu CATION in SWILZERLAND.— 
4 NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 

Esuablished 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, aud 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references, Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; F, M. KUNZ, Principal, late Principal of 
Swiss (International) Schooi, Genoa. - 
JRIVATE ‘TUITION.—The — Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 18638), assisted by T, Forster Rolfe, 
Exq., B.A., All Souls, Oxford, prepares FLVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2ad. Terms, 20 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Kev. 
srouke Lumbert, and others,—Address, Granburoug! 
Vicarage, Wiuslow, Bucks. 























sire 
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—— 
°S HALL CORRE- 
T. nt he GLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY L.L.A. EXAMINA- 
ST. ANDREWS UN’ ONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, to PREPARE 


y for the EXAMINATIONS, or to 
CANDID AT in a Course of Advanced Study, will 
he opened on October Ist. 

-oots,—English, Latin, Greek, French, German 
Subjects Ere ducation, Mental and Moral Philo- 
apy, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Political 
ny. 
ee on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh, 


sa pea . 
WO LADIES, Certificated, offer 
INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE to 
Candidates for the Cambridge Local Examinations— 
Higher, Senior, and Junior ; and also to Ladies studying 
: depender tly of examinations. Occasional oral lessons 
‘tered to pupils living in or near London. Subjects 
taught .—Divinity, History, Literature, Grammar and 
Analyeis, Arithmetic, French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Elementary Latin.—Address, Miss RUST, 6 Blooms- 
bury Square. 
RS. W. DINZEY BURTON 
receives as BOARDERS, Young Gentlemen, 
Students from India, the Colonies, or the Provinces, 
who require 2 Home in Town while preparing fer 
professional or public life. High-class references. 
Terms on application.—39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 








| 








HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years—are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They Lave permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq, 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E- ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Tiiory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Asmo- 
» deus, the Bottle Imp.—Ventriloquism and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical Entertain. 
ment by the talented Adison family.—Sights of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Automata.—Diving Bell, Moving Machinery, 
and Models.—The Royal Polytechnic Barometer, Xe. 
—Stokes on Memory, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7. 
Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission ls. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq,, Q.C., D.C.L.U.P. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 








Parli tary A 
application to 


ts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Haye made EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS for the PRODUCTION of these useful COSTUMES, and beg 
to direct attention to their NEW PATTERNS for the Present Season, in 

TAILOR-MADE TWEED and HAND-BRAIDED SERGES. 
The simplicity of design and the excellence of the material employed are maintained, while several Novelties 
in MILITARY BRAIDING have been introduced; and the arrangements generally ensure the perfection of 
fit, and the best style of workmanship and finish, considerably below the usual price for this description of 


Costume. 


Sketches in various Styles, with Patterns of Materials and Prices, post free on Application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





| 
KINAHAN’S | 
LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE OREAM OF 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Excellent Quality.’ 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 








BARON LIEBIG’S 
LEGUMINOUS 


“ Little else is required to form 
\ perfect diet.’’—Medical Record. 

Prof. TIcHEORNE says :—‘* The albumenoids 
‘ire more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the 
uUbumen of eggs.” 


To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. 


Sold in Tins, at Is, 2s, 2s 


“A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material.’’—Lancet. 


N.B.—Baron H. v. Liepia’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








| James Goodson, Esq. 


COCOA POWDER. 


6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each. 


BFitisH MUSEUM. 


The BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED from the 
Ist to the 7th of OCTOBER, both days inclusive. 
EDW. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, September 22nd, 1880. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms,and is“ a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d’héte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming-baths in England. 
a“) rl rl 77 i. ‘J 
SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


DJHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| een INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.,,......ccccccccsecsesseece £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3lIst, 1880. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘£1,000,000, 
MODERATE PreEMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 

YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Loca! Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Sig E LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill aud Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for 1879 showed 
the net Income for that Year eee £1,565,495 








The Capital (paid up) ... << asa eee 245,54u 
The General Keserve and Fire Reinsurance 
Fund... ose eco poe oan «- 1,350,000 
The Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 
after paying Dividend, 1879 “ eco 62,434 
The Life and Annuity Fund... 3,051,921 


The last Actuarial Valuation showed that the New 
Life Participating Class has been very successful, 
enabling the Company to declare the high Reversion. 
ary Bonus of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies 
effected in that class during the quinquenniam. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurance effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
J sOOFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun G. TALBOT, Esq.,M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Right Hon. John G- 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Es 1. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 

Bart. 


Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


J hn B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
f er of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Seeretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present p si hi asia meneee 











ster 


Total Funds upwards of 2,981,000 
T Annual Income, nearly 500,000 






I Fire Policies which expire at Michaela s 
should be renewed at the Head Ofiice, or with thé 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October, 
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—sn FORKS, and SPOONS. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years, 
Fiddle | 
or Old Bead or King’s 
Silver. Thread or Shell 


Best Quality, strongly Plated. 











Table Forks ...... sesseeeeeper Goz,| £1 10, £2 1 £2 5 
Table Spoons do, | 210) 2 i) 2.5 
Dessert Forks .. do. 2 22. 98) 2 
Dessert Spoons... do. | 1 2) 1 9 101 
Tea Spoons......... do. O14 10 1 2 








A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per dozen, Dessert, 17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. ? | ee 
Handles, Screwed or Riveted. Table | Dessert |C’rv’rs 
Blades of the finest steel. Knives} Kniv wa | et tome 











s. djs. djs. da. 
$3-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 12 6) 9 6| 6 0 
3% do. do, Leones Oa S1ae “O66 
3% do. do. to balance ...do. 18 6)13 6) 6 6 
4 do. do, do. ......do.; 24 0] 18 0| 7 2 
4 do. fine do. do. .....do, 32 0| 21 01 9 6 
4 do. do. extra large ...do. 36 0/26 0/10 0 
4 do. do, African......... do. 40 0/32 0/13 0 
4 do. do. silver ferrulesdo. 40 0132 0/15 6 


CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION, 
Samples at above rates post free. 


\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 
post free. 


an URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY ’ 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 

| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

rq! cnc 
PRY'S| FEW, CARACAS | COCOA. 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 

COCOA | “A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standara, 


GUARANTEED PUR E. 


se Bans 
FRY'S FRRws Cocoa EXTRACT. 
P Cocoa only, 
COCOA the smachenem ae pon 3 ‘ted. 
} J.S. FRY and SONS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very sott 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the firriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 Johu Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refresbing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





LDAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the discase attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


On bOW AY’ Ss Pron s.— 

INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.—The 
digestion cannot be long or seriously disordered 
without the derangement being perceptible on the 
countenance. These Pills prevent both unpleasant 
consequences ; they improve the appetite, and with the 
increase of desire for food, they augment the powers 
of digestion and assimilation in the stomach. 
Holloway’s Pills deal most satisfactorily with 
deranged or discased conditions of the many organs 
engaged in extracting nourishment for our bodies 
from our various dieis—as the liver, stomach, and 
bowels, over all of which they exercise the most 
salutary control. By resorting at an early stage of 
this malady to these purifying and laxative Pills, the 
dyspeptic is speedily restored to health and strength, 
aud his sallowness gradually yanishes, 





—— 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r,— 

‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the on 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that von hey 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Denti ‘ave 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. Ss. G. Hurcume 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 


Proressor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H Jo 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, Loudon, says:—“ I have examined and tested your Painies! 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ c 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of ‘ 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and E ilme 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. : *port Oilmen 








| 
PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS, 
BR OO K’ S| aota meaa, Paris, 1978. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 185], 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 








CROCHET AND TATTING 


ee - SEWING 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 


COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. | 





OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


WILL 9S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


| “There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
| Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
CAST LES ” in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark, 
an) 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


| 
“THREE | 
| 














ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 
the best. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S , INFANTS 
FOR | AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancrt.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Britisn Mepicat JourNnat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
PATENT 


BROCKEDON’S cofMtZNizn PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Biecarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such sddition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only oue- 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON 8 
VALUABLE PROCESS, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E, Cleaver, &c, 1s and 28 6d per Box. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes:, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 











FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St, Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 








Rasa 
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JUST AS I AM. By Miss Braddon. 


The NEW NOVEL by FREDERICK TALBOT. MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


On September 29th, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. On September 29th, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE SCARSDALE PEERAGE. JUS T AS I AM: 
A Novel. The New Novel. 














By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of ‘“Suphie Crewe,” &c. By the Author of “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
London : JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 
eee 





THE SCARSDALE PEERAGE. By Mr. F. Talbot. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 
ZOEDON E. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times, 
WILL KEEP 90D AFTER BEING OFENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST. 

















NORMAN KERR, M.D.,F.L.S., says:—‘“ Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social 
board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Prico, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s 6d per dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 12s per dozen, in large 
champagne bottles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 
WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 
Supplied by all Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Patented all over the World. Patentee-—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturers—-The ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), Wrexham. London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
The New Works being completed, the Company are now able to deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 
the Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY sry ieee 
. Price 1s; by post, Is 2d, 
————— = RISH DISTRESS, and _ its 
. . . . . a REMEDIES.—THE LAN JES N: Tisi 
The special attention of the Reading Public is called to the fact that | donegsi snd Convaught in the Spring of 1880. By 
° . James H. TuK&, Author of **A Visit to Connaught in 


the Grosvenor Gallery Library allows TWO VOLUMES of the | tue aviamn of 1817." 
= = Poe a r YT r oA t moderate, st instructive, d t 
NEWEST BOOKS for a Subscription of ONE GUINEA t-~tU~»=«*uUMU== ual a 


‘*Mr. Tuke's interesting and most impartial account 
per A NNUM. of Donegal and Connaught, this spring.”"—Lord 
MONTEAGLE'S Letter to the Times, August 2nd. 
N.B.—Sets or BOOKS ARE DIVIDED, TO MEET THE CONVENIENCE OF SUBSCRIBERS. COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS “A very interesting pamphlet has been published 


ARE RECEIVED ON SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. THE PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE ReaptNe | in the last few days by Mr. Euke. —Dake of ARGYLL, 
anp Writtnc Rooms, THr Lapres’ DrawtnG-Room, aND THE REFERENCE Library. in the House of Lords, August 2nd. 
: : _ See WILLIAM RipGWway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET./ ;> S ER’S 
jae ae eae ; ; aN A EAS ee oe I I Pe H “4 x » 
als 3 
ORIENT LINE GLADSTONE BAG. 
. 


STEAM THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 


eae eee ee er THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
BETWEEN 


| ‘ - - ‘ ‘ISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LE HE 
| The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and oknoain Bn aby ye ae roeetonaey {ER 





| PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES. are despatched every FORT- FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 
ENGL AND | an a (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, ; nama ES anaes , 
| taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
AND Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
A 7 T x >? ’ 
me Toms, 52. ata ts. xr} MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
AUSTRALIA, | ACONCAGTA........cc. 4107 ... 600 | LIGURIA «.ecsssssssseeee 4,666... 759 
. CHIMBORAZO ............... 3,847 ... 550 | LUSITANIA ... .. 3,825 550 r _ 
| COTOPAXI .............-...-... 4,028... 600 | alas sgl CANTEENS. 
| CUZCO * 8'g45 559 | ORIENT wageabesnes 5,386 ... 1,000 
aca | GARONNE cece 3,976 1. 550 | POTOST oe eeeecseseees 4,219... 60 | OxFORD ST, | MANSION-HOUSE BUILDIN 
| JOHN ELDER. ............... 4,152 ... 550 |SORATA .......ccssocssscesss im. “i emeenente te: agieae 
DI R E Cc T | The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- eens —— - 
sengers through the Tropics ou long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made CREP ] I y v MS 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. JOSEPH G uu AC I rs 4 - 
CH 
40 DAYS For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, S i Kt Ee L I EN S. 
; | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, | BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY, 


No Skilled Labour required ; Economica!, Extremely Durable; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without CORN FLO CTR 
Smell. 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an os 
elective Border round Turkey Carpets. WITH 


Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. = — 
HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


—— 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, with Maps. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE 


OF THE 


HUGUENOTS. 


By HENRY M. BAIRD, 


Professor in the University of New York. 


Saturday Review. 
‘He tells his story so well that it cannot 
fail to interest the reader.” 


Westminster Review. 

‘A valuable contribution to our historical 
literature. Mr. Baird writes in a graphic 
style, he arrives at his conclusions only after 
sound arguments, and he is one of our his- 
torians who, not content with printed author- 
ities, goes to the fountain-head for his infor- 
mation. His reference to MSS. will render his 
book of great importance to the scholar and 
future compiler. Mr. Baird, by consulting 
the archives of England and France, and such 
publications as have been the result of modern 
research, has thrown much new light upon the 
subject.” 


British Quarterly Review. 

“ Professor Baird has produced a work 
which, for carefulness of investigation and 
completeness and accuracy of statement, is 
far in advance of all predecessors.”’ 


Illustrated London News. 

“The two volumes testify of so much 
patient research, such exhaustive investiga- 
tion, so earnest a desire to be complete and 
thorough, that one is almost inclined to doubt, 
ipon reflection, whether the history of the 
Huguenots had ever really been written 
until now...... The whole contents of the two 
volumes are the history of about half a 
century, such a half-century as cannot be 
surpassed even in the history of France for 
portraits, and spectacles calculated to make 
every one who has eyes to read thrill with 
admiration, gape with astonishment and in- 
credulity, flush with anger and shame, and 
tingle with horror and indignation.’’ 


Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
“Professor Baird has added a new name 
to that list of gifted American historians 
which is already adorned by the names of 

Motley, Prescott, Bold, and Bancroft. 


Record. 

“We may congratulate Professor Baird on 
the suecess with which he has handled the 
story of the Huguenots. His volumes may 
justly be considered as a standard work.” 


Scotsman. 

‘The interest is sustained at a high pitch 
from the first page to the last. His portrait- 
ares of character are always lifelike. Mar- 
garet of Angouléme, Coligne, and Condé 
stand out only conspicuous among a host of 
others to whom he has done ample justice ; 
and probably for the first time, Catherine de 
Medici appears in this history in her true 
colours.” 


LONDON: 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


on Wednesday, October 13th. 


—————____ 


The New Volume of MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, ),; 
VI—“THE WINTER TROUBLES,” will be published 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE 


1. CRITICAL MetHOD.—II. By Professor Kuenen, 

2. THINGS NEW AND OLD IN ITALY. By Mrs, William 
Grey. 

3. NATURE AND Law. By Will'am B. Carpenter, 
C.B., M.D., F.R.S. 

4. FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT Faust. 1. The Poem 
and the Poet. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 


‘ 


zy 


Price Half-a-Crown, 


MODERN 


CONTENTS FOR No. III, OCTOBER. 


5 


REVIEW. 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By William Binns. 


6. PHILOSOPHICAL NECgSSITY : A DEFENCE, By Con 


stance Plumptre. 
. ENGLAND'S OPIUM DRALINGS. By the Editor, 
. GILBERT WAKEFIELD. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 


9. Nores AND Noticrs. By Charles Hargrove R 
’ * 


Lane Poole, Edward Clod d, &e. 





And may be had by order of all Booksellers. 











A NEW STORY by HENRY JAMES, Jun., 
entitled “The PORTRAIT of a LADY, will 
commence in MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE Jor 
OCTOBER. 


NF ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Ht No. 252, for OCTOBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe PortRAIT OF A Lavy, By Henry James, Jun. 

Chaps. 1-5. 

2. A TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR WITH RussIA. 
By Eugéne Schuyler, Consul-(teneral of the 
United States in Roumania, (Conclusion.) 

. He THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May, By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Chaps. 39-41. 

. GLASTONBURY BrITISH AND ENGLISH. By Edward 
A, Freeman, D C.L., LL.D. 

5, THe StorY OF Yves. By Mrs. Macquoid. (Con. 

clusion.) 

MAoMILLAN and Co., London. 


- 


] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1880. No. DCCLXXX Price 
2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 


Dr. WorTLE's SCHOOL.—Part VI. 

MEMORY. 

THE ENCHANTED BriDLe. A Legendary Ballad. 

BusH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. (Conclusion.) Trying the 
Diggings—Prospecting—The Bower-Bird’s Nest— 
Explains Matters in General—The End. 

THE ROOF OF THE WORLD, 

Lois: A SKETCH. 

LIFE AND DEATH. Three Sonnets. 


SoctsTY AND THE SALONS BEFORE THE Fa&NCH 
REVOLUTION. 


THE StumP MINISTRY : ITS FIRST SESSION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


On September 29th (One Shilling), No. 250. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. With Llustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS, 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 25-29. 

NoTkS ON WATER-CoLouR AkT.—1. The Early 
Masters. By Harry Quilter. 

JOUNTRY PARSONS, 

THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. (Part Ii.) Chap. 5. 
Tells of an Interview between Northmour, your 
Mother, and Myself.—6. Tells of my Introduction 
to the Tall Man.—7, Tells how a Word was cried 
through the Pavilion Window.—8. Tells the Last 
of the Tall Man.—9. Tells how Northmour carried 
out his Threat. 

THE Homes or TOWN Poor. By the Rey. Harry 
Jones. 

FOREIGN ORDERS. 

FALLING IN LOVE. 

VENETIAN FOLK-SONGS. 

To A FRIEND RECENTLY LOST. By George Meredith. 

WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (Withan 
Illustration.) Chap, 47. After the Gale.—43. “A 
Good One for the Last.""—49. Adieu! 


London: SMITH, EvpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


i ie E EDINBURGH REVIEW for 
OCTOBER will be published on SATURDAY, 

October 16th. Advertisements intended for insertion 

cinnot be received by the Publishers later than 

Monday, October the 11th. 

London ; LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


N UNICIPAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
2 —See the BUILDER (44, by post, 444), for 
View and Plan—View of National Museum, Washing- 
ton—Jokes in Stone at Chester—House Drainage as a 
Specialty, with many Illustrations —Cradie of 
Romanesque Architecture—Works in the Colonies— 
Modern New York— Trades Union Congress— 















Exhibition, Sanitary Appliances, Exeter, &c.—46 
1 Catheriue Street, aud all Newsmen. 





Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE and CO., London. JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester 


CAMBRIDGE UN IVERSITY PRESS, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL 


PAPERS. By GreORGE GABRIRL Stokes MA 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.BS. Fellow of Pembroke 
College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge. Reprinted from 
the Original Journals and Transactions, with 
Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. [., deme 
Svo, cloth, 15s. ila 


The BACCHAE of EURIPIDES, 
With Introduction, Critical Notes, and Arche. 
logical Illustrations, By J. E. Sanpys, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cam. 
pag and Public Orator. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
Os 6d. 


An ANALYSIS of CRIMINAL 
LIABILITY. By E. C. Crark, LL.D, Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge, also of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8yo, 15s. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 
(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME DE WITT, 
‘Translated by Mrs, SIMPSON, 

“This book was well worth translating. Mrs 

Simpson has written excellent English, while pre- 

serving the spirit of the French,."—7imes. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva," “ Mignon,” &c. 


St. Martin’s Summer. By 


SHIRLEY SMITH, Author of “‘ His Last Stake,”’ &c. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barbara’s History,” &. 
SECOND EDITION, 


A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis. 


« A novel of considerable merit.”"—Athenzum, 


Cheap Edition of Young Mrs. 


JARDINE. By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
5s, bound and Illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE OWENS’ COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1880-1. Price 

2s, by post 38 6d, - 
Mincehester: J. E. CORNISH. London: MACMILLAS 
and Co. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Robert G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW - SEASON. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing demand 
of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate terms from the 
ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement, the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. The 
Best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in large numbers 
—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of every Season 
having been placed in Circulation on the day of Publication. 


The Prosperity of the Library is in great measure due to the co-operation of those Subscribers who 
chiefly require Books of sterling interest and merit. In the selection of Books great care has always 
leen taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library not only “ Select,” but comprehensive. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction continue to be added as the demand inereases ; and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Works alveady 
announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, SUBSCRIPTION TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books by the Library Messengers. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION. 


For all Books in the Library, without any exception. 
Six Menths. Twelve Months. Six Months. Twelva Months 


Eight Volumes at One Time...... £116 0... £3 3 O | Fifteen Volumes at One Time... £3 0 0 
And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea per Annum. 





CLASS B. 
For Books not specially reserved for Class PQ Subscribers. 


Six Months. Twelve Months. Six Months Twelve Monthe 


Twelve Volumes at One Time... £116 0... £3 0 O | Twenty-five Volumesat One Time £3 0 0... £5 5 0 
And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea per Annum. 





Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


« All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Ani (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


This day, at all Libraries. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN 
HE MAY. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


WHITE WINGS: 
A Yachting Romance. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


“* We must own to being astonished into new admiration at the versatility 
Mr. Black has shown on this occasion, within the range he has so frequently 
explored. There is a perennial freshness in bis arts of description, which 
exhibits itself in the endless variety of his combinations ; and in that respect 
he seems to have learnt his lessons from the nature he so passionately loves. 
Epithets must necessarily be often repeated, for the English language is 
limited; but as an artist does all his painting from a dozen or so of tubes of 
eolours, so Mr. Black can translate his vocabulary into an infinity of tints and 
tones. Nor do we know any living novelist who has more completely the 
gift of awakening the bodily senses through the medium of printers’ ink."— 


LOVE AND LIFE. rr 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LADY RESIDENT. 
By HAMILTON PAGE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 3]s 6d. 


THE REBECCA RIOTER: 
A Story of Killay Life. 


By E. A. DILLWYN. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

‘*Miss Dillwyn has succeeded in producing a powerful and interesting 
story...... We sincerely hope Miss Dillwyn will draw again, and largely, on 
her store of experience and appreciation of the Welsh people and the beauti- 
ful Welsh land.’—Dai/y News. 


ETIENNE DOLET: the Martyr of the 
Renaissance. A Biography, with a Bibliographical Appendix, containing a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Books written, edited, or printed by DOLET. By 
RICHARD CopLey CHRISTIE, M.A., Lincoln College, Uxford, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Manchester. With Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. [This day. 


A TEXT-BOOK of the PHYSIOLOGICAL 


CHEMISTRY of the ANIMAL BODY, including an Account of the Chemical 
Changes occurring in Disease. By ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S,, Professor 
in the Victoria University, Manchester ; Brackenbury Professor of Physiology 
in the Owens College. In 2 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. 

(Now ready. 


HISTORY of PROCEDURE in ENGLAND 


from the NORMAN CONQUEST.—The NORMAN PERIOD, 1066-1204. By 
M. M. BiGELew, Ph.D. Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Now ready. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING of 


ITALY. By G.S.Gopkin. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
(This day. 


HABITUAL CONFESSION; its Ethical and 


Social Aspect. By THOMAS THORNELEY, B.A., LL.M. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the 


Study of Nature. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. By Professor 
Hvux_ey, F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8va, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 


READERS. I FIRST YEAR: Cootaining Tales, Historical Extracts, Letters, 
Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Lines, &c. With Two Vocabularies. By 
G. EUGENE FAsNnaAcat, Author of “ Macmillan’s French and German Courses,” 
&ec. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


S. T. COLERIDGE’S POETICAL and 


DRAMATIC WORKS. Founded on the Author's latest Edition of 1834, with 
many Additional Pieces, now first included, aud with a Collection of Various 
Readings. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


FRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman. 


A Memoir. By FLORENCE ARNOLD ForsTER. With Preface by the Right 
Hon. M, E. GRANt-DurrFr, M.P. 8vo, with Portrait, 12s 6d, 

“ Never did a statesman wie!d such power, who was neither an orator nora 
martyr. Never was a career so triumpbant in which reverence for law was 
not for a moment sacrificed to the temptations of expediency.”—TZimes. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY, 


BYRON. By Professor Nichol. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


- Decidedly one of the most valuable and careful of the whole series...... 
When a book is so good as Professor Nichol’s, there is little to be said about 
it, except to recommend it as widely as may be."—Athenvum. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





——_____ 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPny, 


An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. EY 

D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. 

Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, and accompanied } 
a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, Revised, medium 8yo, Cloth, 18, . 


ERET?, 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each, 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part IL HEAT 
Part If1I. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, PartIV. SOUND ang LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel's “Natural 
Philosopby,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, feap. 8yo, Cloth, 3s 64 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. 


Progressive Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes, 

By the Rev. ISLAY BURNS, D.D. Revised by the Author of “ Tho Public School 

Latin Primer.” Fourth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.—KEY (to Teachers 
only), 3s 6d. 





THE STUDENTS ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explana‘ory. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. With 
about 300 Engravings on wood, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; halt. 
calf, 10s 6d 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “Student's 
Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 28 6d. 


DR. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





DOMESTIC STATE PAPERS, CHARLES I., 1640. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 808, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, of the 
Reign of CHARLES I., preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office. Vol. 
XVLI., 1640, edited by W. D. Hamitron, F.S.A., and published under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, with the Sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

*,* This Calendar presents notices of a large number of original documents of 
great value to all inquirers into the history of the period to which it refers. 
Many of them have been hitherto unknown. The papers in Vol. XVI. cover the 
five summer montis of the year 1640, pregnant with great events, which 
intervened between the summoning of the Short and Long Parliaments. 

London: LONG@MANS and Co., and TROBNER and Co, Oxford: Parker and 0o. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A, and OC, BLACK, and DoveLas 
and FouLis, Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 





~ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1811, 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading: 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


“THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1814. Caprrat, ONE MILLION, Fuutty SusscriseD. 
Total Invested Assets, £1,610,000, 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 








—_——— 


Effected. | At Age. Bonus Adiitions. 
—— 








Sum Assured. 
18:7 37 | £500 £459 10s. 
+4 | 4:5 | 5,000 | 5,060 10s. 
1859 | 35 | 590 j 399 10s. 
1851 | 32 | 590 | 369 10s. 
1855 | 31 | 1,000 623 10s. 
1854 25 2,000 1,236 0s. 
1854 | 35 5,000 1,741 0s. 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 
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APPROVED 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RGS., 
Bditor of the “A frica ” Volume in * Stanford's Compendium of Geo,"raphy and 
el,” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition. 
— Large post $vo, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s. 
«The work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts and 
rinciples in the various departments of geography, not only useful as a text- 
book for colleges and the higher schools, or as a handy reference book, but to a 
large extent very interesting reading.”"—TJimes. 


=a - 
GEOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 
Post 8vo, cloth, with 40 Lilustrations and Maps, Is. x : 
«The language is simple, the type large and clear, while the pages are enlivened 
by some good maps and many illustrations. These, we are sure. cannot fail to 
rove very winning to all such little folk as the ¢ Dolly, Fantie, and Too Too,’ tu 
whom this little volume is dedicated.”—Suturday Review. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Intended for the Use of Young Pupils. Containing 17 Coloured Maps. each 
lin. by 14 in. Uniform in size and price with the “Instructive Picture 
Books.” Feap., folio,7s 6d. 

«This new Atlas cannot fail to become a popular one, It is evidently designed 
with a view to making it not 80 much a work of reference as an aid to the teacher. 
The individual maps, of which there are seventeen, are beautifully bold in outline, 
are not crowded with a host of unnecess ary names, and are SO clear and distinet 
that no difficwlty whatever will be experienced in deciphering any single name. 
All the maps are brought down to the present date.””—Schoo!master. 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Intended chiefly for MAP DRAWING, and the Study of the Great Physical 

Features and Relief Contours of the Continents, with an Introduction to serve as 

a Guide for both purposes, By the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A,, F.U.G.S 

Principal of Whitelands Training College, Ninth Edition, Sixteen Col: 

Maps, with Descriptive | etterpress, containing Hints on Map Drawing, &e, price 4s. 
Also, intended chiefly for Use with above:— 

OUTLINE ATLAS; containing Sixteen Maps. Coloured wrapper, Is. 
PROJECTION ATLAS ; containing Sixteen Plates of Projections. Coloured 
wrapper, Is. [wrapj er, 6a. 
BLANK ATLAS; Sixteen Leaves of Blank Paper for Map Drawing. Coloured 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW ©. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geol 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. Fifth Edition, greatly Enl urged. Post 
with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, Illustrations ¢ 
Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, price 15s. 
“No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recom- 
mended to the English reader. [t is a work of the highest value, and one worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.’ —Nuture. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF IRELAND. 


Part I., Geological Formation of Ireland; Part II.. Physical Geography of 

Ireland; Part IIf., The Glaciation of Ireland, By EDWARD HULL, M.A,, 

F.RS,, Director of the Geological Survey of Lreland, Author of * The Coal-felds 
of Great Britain,” &e. With Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

“We can heartily recommend this book as an excellent introduction to the 
practical study of the geological features of Ireland. It will take a rank equal t 
that of the best treatises which refer to England or Scotland, and its style is such 
for elegance and plainness as to recommend it to the younger disciples of this 
science. "—Spectator. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day. 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

Authoress of “The Fairyland of Science,” ‘* Botanical Tab'es for the Use of 

Junior Students,’ &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, 
eloth, 7s 6d. 

“Guides to literature abound; guides to science, similar in purpose and 
character to Miss Buckley's * History,’ are unknown. ‘the writer’s plan, therefore, 
is original, and her execution of the plan is altegether admirable...... She sees 
Clearly what she describes, and the interest felt by the author is imparted to the 
reader. Diagrams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the value « 
compendium,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ATLAS OF ANATOMY ; 


Or, Pictures of the Human Body, in 25 dto Coloured Piates, comprising 190 

separate Figures. With Descriptive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWL.K MILLER, 

Member of the London School Board; Author of the Physivlozgieal Sectious of 
“Simple Lessons for Home Use,’ &c. Feap, folio, 12s 64. 

“Mrs, Miller has made a most successful endeavour to encourage the general 
study of anatomy in a precise, and not in what would be termed a popular, form. 
This atlas is @ really systematic work on anatomy, and will, we believe, play uo 
Mean part in the diffusion of true, pure, scientitic knowledge. "—A ‘henwiin. 












of 














CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS: 


An Introduction to the Practical Study of Chemistry. By C. HavuGHTON GILI 
Fourth Edition. With 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“An eminently practical and useful wo:k. Any one with a slight knowledge of 
the science, or who has the help of a teacher, could hard'y wish for a better book. 
There are a great number of experiments described, and they are nearly all of 
&n easy and simple character.— Lducational Times. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN. 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children 
By the Rev. GkorGE HENsLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Author of * Floral Dis- 
86Ctious.” With 32 Full-page Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 4s, A few copies, 
S with the []/ustrations hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, l4s. : 
Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it,’— 
Science Gossip. 
FLORAL DISSECTIONS, 
Illustrative of Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders, Lithographed. By 
the Rev, GzorGs HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S,F.G.S. For the Use of Schools and 
Students in Botany. Kight Plates, containing many hundred Lilustrations, demy 
, dto, with descriptive Letterpress, boards, 4s. 
‘In the light of several years’ experience of text-books and teaching, we venture 
to assert tat it is one of the very best guides to systematic botany hitherto issued 
from the press.” —Schoolmaster. 


EDUCATIONAL 





WORKS. 


THE BATTERSEA SERIES OF STANDARD 
READING-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Post 8vo, cloth. 
Written and Compiled by the Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A. 
Principal of St. John's College, Battersea, ‘ 
SFARDARD I., Mlustrated, 88 pp., price Sd. | STANDARD IV., Llustrated, 244 pp., 1s 9d. 
hip If., Illustrated, 140 pp., 1s.] STANDARD V., Illustrated, 288 pp., 2s. 
‘ TAN DARD IIL, Illustrated, 184 pp., Is 6d. | STANDARD VLI., Illustrated, 336 pp., 23 64. 
a “The editor set himself the task of preparing a set of books which might be 
used to teach reading, and the communieation of knowledze was a secondary 
consideration, He has done his work well, and we can commend these books 
most heartily to the attention of readers, The whole series will be found admir- 
ably adapted for elementary schools.”—Schoo/ master. 
ALSO, 
THE BATTERSEA PRIMERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Written by the Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A. 
Primer L., Illustrated, large type, 42 pp., price 5. 
Primer IL, llustrated, large type, 64 pp.. price 6d. 
* The hints to teachers in the Primers will be found m ; i iti 
achers it ars be fo ost useful in exciting the 
thought and attention even of those who are learning their letters, while the 
stories for little boys’ reading are just what will iuterest them.""—Church Bells, 


THE WHITELANDS SERIES OF STANDARD 
READING-BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Post 8yo, cloth. 


Edited by the Rev. J. PD. FAUNTHORPRE, ML.A., 
Principal of Whitelands College, Chelsea. 


STaNDARD 1.—ILLUSTRATED SHORT STORIES, &e. 


84 pp., Gd. 


4a Il.—ILLUSTR ATED EASY LESSONS. 164 pp., Is 3d. 

ie Ml. -INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS, Illustrated. 206 pp., ls 6d. 

in Iv.— RIGIN AL STORIES and SELECTED POEMS. 264 pp., 1s 94. 

si V or TIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 356 pp.. 
23 6d. 

me VI.—SUPPLEMENTARY DOMESTIC ECONOMY and LITERARY 


READING-BOOK. 386 pp., 2s. 
“We can say, with >ut hesitation, that the girl who has raad through this series 
ot only have acquired the power of reading well, but will also have gained 
knowledge that will be usofal to |e: in after iife.—Servo! Guardian. 


Chiefly intended for Home Use and Elementary Schools. By Mrs. FENWICK 
MILLER; G, PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S.; Dr. MANN, F R.G.S.: J. GC. BUCK- 
MASTER, B. ; Mrs. BENJAMIN CLARKE; J. J. POPE; R. A. PROCTOR, 


B.A.; Rev. F. O. MORRIS, M.A.; Rev. G. HENSLOW, F.L.S.; Rev. T. E 
CRALLAN, M.A. 

CONTENTS :—Our Bodily Life—How and Why we Breathe—Food— Drink— 
Cookery—Pliin Needlework—Clothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that Spread—Weather—Astronomy—Birds—F lowers—Money. 
18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. The Simple Lessons are also published separately, 3d each, 

or 16s per 100 assorted. The Set of Fourteen, in Card Case, 3s, 

*Couched in clear, straightforward language, these papers cannot fail to be 
understood by children ; and collected together in their present form, will be as 


P 


useful for home reading as for regular school instruction.” —G@raphic. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY & HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Home Education, and for Schoolmistresses and Pupil-Teachers. 
By ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent of Education at Natal. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

* There have been many similar works; but after testing this, the latest of 
them, on a number of salient points, we have no hesitation in recommending it 
as in every respect worthy of contideuce,"—Lwaminer. 














SCHOOL MANUAL OF THE LAW OF MOSES. 


An Alstract, with Introduction, Explanations, Questions d Glossary of some 

Scripture Terms. Compiled by JAMES PIRIE, M.A., stant-Master in the 
City of London Sehvcl. Post 8vo, limp cloth, Is 6d. 

We strongly recommend it to those who have to prep re lessons for advanced 

sses, able to exercise thought and intellect.”’—G@uardian, 
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‘WR t ae eae . 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: its Grammar and 
History. 
ther with a Treatise on Enzlish Composition, and sets of Exercises and 
istanee of Tevchers and Students. By the Rev. 
HENRY LEWIs, B.A., Principal of the Culham Training College. Eighth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
"Aca text-book for students in training colleges and for pupil-teachers, we can 
strongly recommend the volume as one tl:at will furni hem with the conclu- 
sions of an intelligent and careful writer.’"—ational Society's Monthly Paper. 





Tor 
Examination Papers for the 









QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


For the Use of Students preparing for the Local and other Examinations. By 
V. LAURENT, B.L., of the University of Paris; French Teacher at the Walsall 
and Licitield Grammar Schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2: 

“It may safely be said that any student who can answer ali these questions for 
himself, without reference to the key at the end of the book, has fairly mastered 
all the elementary part of the French language, and may fortlwith enter himself 
candidate in this subject for a ‘ Locai’ without fear of a disastrous result.” 

er, 











BEAUVOISIN’S FRENCH VERBS AT A 
GLANCE: 


French Verbs, embracing an entirely New System of 
Fortieth Thousand, demy 8yo, 1s. 


of the 


Conjugation. 


CGNSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXERCISES, 


For Teaching the Elements of the Language on a System of Analysis and 
Synthesis, with Latin Reading Lessons aud copious Vocabularies. By the late 
JOHN ROBSON, 3.4, Eighth Edition. 12n0, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A Sammary 





Detailed LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD'S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS ity be obtainzd on application, or by Post for One Stamp 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND C0.S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
< PART I. Ready September 27th, price 2s 6d. | 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, 


Ys. By Professor G. EBERS. 
Translated by CLARA BELL, with Notes by SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A, Keeper of Orig 
ov 


Antiquities, British Museum. 







? 


And Illustrated with the ORIGINAL MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“In EGYPT: Descriptive, Historicat, AND Picturrsqu®, Professor Eners has accomplished a work, whic 
will surpass in beauty and magnificence any work on the subject ever presented to the public.” 


“No one could be better qualified for the task he has undertaken than the learned Professor, who writes of Egypt from 
extensive personal knowledge, and whose admiration of its striking grandeur has caused him to devote his varied talents to 
providing for the public a graphic account of the country, which combines, in a remarkable degree, wide learning and original 
research, with u style at once popular and luminous.” 


“ A specially attractive feature of the Work will be the Orternan Itiusrrations, about EIGHT HUNDRED in number, 
which are of unexampled magnificence and beauty, and have been executed especially for the Work by the first artists of 
6 ae: supiermany, who have studied on the spot the objects which they have so strikingly delineated.”—Evtract from Prospectus. 





Sa os... Dr. Erasuus Witson, the magnificent donor to the nation of Cleopatra’s Needle, writes to the Publishers :-—* The people ought 
to beinfinitely obliged to you for the publication of such a book, and I myself look forward with much pleasure to its issne.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





Entirely New and Enlarged Series of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 
In Monthly Parts, price ONE SHILLING. 


The Proprietors of the MAGAZINE OF ART have much pleasure in announcing that its success is so continuous and gratify. 
ing as to justify them in developing the Magazine into the form which, from the commencement, they had hoped it might ultimately 
veach. They, therefore, beg to announce that with the part published October 25th, not only will the number of pages be still further 
extended, but the size of the page will be also considerably Enlarged, and the general character of the Magazine so fur improved os t 
more than justify, it is believed, the increased price (One Shilling) at which it will be published. 


N.B.—The FIRST PART of the NEW and ENLARGED SERIES (ready October 25th), price One Shilling, will contain a: 
Etching, entitled “THE TRIO,” from a Painting by ERSKINE NICOL, A.R.A., Etched by LALAUZE. 


*% Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free on application to the Publishers, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. will publish in MONTHLY PARTS, 7d, 


THE CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
With ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. Part 1 ready October 25th. 


The Publishers of “The CHILD'S BIBLE” have long entertained the idea of supplementing that work by a LIFE ct 
CHRIST for CHILDREN, and have now the pleasure to announce that they have completed arrangements for a work on this 
subject, which they trust will give great satisfaction alike to Parents and Children. The approbation with which “The CHILD'S 
BIBLE” was received, and the large measure of success which has attended its publication, are well known. In bringing out, 
therefore, a work of such a kindred interest as a full, attractive, and consecntive history of the Life of Christ for Children, the 
Publishers believe they will command an equally general appreciation. ‘ The CHILD’S LIFE of CHRIST ” will be an entirely 


Original Work, written in simple and interesting language, adapted to the comprehension of Children, and will be illustrate 





throughout with Original Engravings, specially executed for the Work. 
* % Prospectuses at all Boolcse ers, ; post Sree on application to the Publish 3, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 

















Lonxpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, S:raad 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 25, 1380 
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